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IMMIGRATION. 
\ ANY earnest and patriotic men have of late ex- 
i¥E pressed their alarm at the constantly swelling 


stream of foreign immigrants flowing toward our 
shores, fnd the newspapers are teeming with articles 
and thé debating clubs resounding with speeches on 
this topic. It is argued that our country has in the 
course of time become too well settled to require many 
more foreigners for its development; that almost in 
the same measure as our need of immigration dimin- 
ishes, the number of immigrants landing upon our 
soil increases; that as the immigration grows in quan- 
tit, it deteriorates in quality; that while formerly a 
large majority of the immigrants consisted of desira- 
ble elements, such asthe Germanic races and the Irish, 
now the number of Slavs, Hungarians, Russians, and 
Italians pouring in grows in alarming proportion ; 
that we are receiving in large masses a kind of popu- 
lation which other countries are anxious to get rid 
of; that, in short, the Old World is dumping its ref- 
use upon our soil; that many of the immigrants are 
so ignorant and degraded as to permit no hope of 
their becoming assimilated with the native popula- 
tion and being made good American citizens; that 
with them they bring not only a ruinous competition 
to our laboring people, but also a seed of anarchism 
and other subversive tendencies, and outlandish no- 
tions dangerous to our poiitical system and social 
order; and tliat in view of all this it is necessary 
greatly to restrict, if not entirely to prohibit, immi- 
gration in order to save this republic from serious 
trouble. 

It will be admitted by every fair-minded man, 
whether or not he accepts all these allegations as 
true, that the great stream of recent immigration has 
brought us a large number of persons whose presence 
among us docs not appear desirable on account of 
their mental and moral condition. What kind of 
people are they’ Most of them belong to the class 
of unskilled laborers doing the rough work which 
requires the least intellectual ability or preparation, 
And why do they come in such numbers? This is a 
question which has not received in the discussion of 
the general subject the consideration. it deserves. 
The great- mass of unskilled: laborers come to the 
United States because somebody wants to. employ 
them here. And when we look at the matter closely, 
we find that the whole community wants. them for a 
service Which cannot be dispensed with, 

It isa matter of common observation that in our 
days the number of native Americans who are will- 
ing teearn ther daily bread by hard work with their 
hands is constantly decreasing. . The farmer's son 
whe, instead of staying upon his father’s acres, or of 
acquiring a farm for himself to walk behind the 
ough, runs away to town to try his fortune in some 
occupation which will not harden his hands and tan 
lus skin, is no longer an exception, but is: fast. be- 
coming the rule. The native American no longer 
likes to dig ditches, or to work on the highways, or 
to throw up railroad embankments, or to do the rough 
work m coal mines. But this class of work has to 
be done, and somebody has to be found to do it: if 
not the native American, then somebody else. It is 
idle to say that the native American is crowded out 
of such employment by the competition of the for- 
cign immigrant who is willing to work for lower 
wages; for the number of Americans who would per- 
form that sort of work, were the wages ever so high, 
is entirely insufficient, and constantly growing less. 
Ifere is, therefore, an indispensable service for which 
the foreigner is needed. 

Neither can the laborers for this indispensable ser- 
vice be drawn from every class of foreign immi- 
grants. The bulk of the immigration from Ger- 
many, generally regarded as not only an unobjec- 
tionable but as a desirable class, go to the new States 
in the West, to devote themselves to agricultural 
pursuits. Those who do not come here to cultivate 
the soil mostiv settle down in towns as merchants 
or mechanics or small tradesmen. But few Ger- 
mans are willing to join the lowest ranks of labor 
—not as if they shunned hard work, but because it 
is their ambition as soon as possible to become inde- 
pendent, to found permanent homes, and to improve 
their condition in a methodical way. The same 
may be said of the Norwegians and Swedes. The 
{rish immigrauts, too, very many of whom were for- 
merly found among the workers with pick and 
shovel, are gradually withdrawing from that kind of 
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employment to go to farms or to engage in other 
occupations. The upshot of all this is that the labor 
here mentioned has to recruit itself very largely, if 
not altogether, from that class of foreign immigrants 
which is considered the most undesirable, and that, 
however objectionable that class may be in other re- 
spects, it is put to a use which cannot be dispensed 
with. 

In dealing with the question of immigration we 
have, therefore, to deal at the same time with a social 
condition which will be found practically to stand 
in the way of all sweeping measures of restriction. 
Although there is at present a very strong and wide- 
spread feeling among our people favoring such sweep- 
ing measures, yet it is not probable that this feeling 
will find expression in legislation equally sweeping. 
While readily admitting thai in point of numbers 
we are receiving much more immigration than we 
need, yet we cannot close our eyes to the fact that 
it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to devise a 
plan of restriction the practical execution of which 
would not in a large measure exclude the desirable 
immigration together with the undesirable. The en- 
actment of such plans into laws would inevitably 
result in a conspiracy of very important and power- 
ful interests to evade them. For the same reason 
the enactment of such laws will turn out to be politi- 
cally imvracticable. The probability is that we shall 
have to make the best of the law as it stands, ex- 
cluding paupers, idiots, criminals, and so on, per- 
haps to strengthen it by judicious amendments, keep- 
ing in view the limits of existing possibilities, and 
to employ every means afforded by our political and 
social institutions to lead the obstreperous foreign 
elements upon the path of good citizenship. This 
task will, especially as regards the second ,eneration, 
appear far less hopeless than it now seems if well 
taken in hand. In the mean time we should depre- 
cate the extravagant notion at present entertained 
by many well-meaning people that all the ills of 
our political and social condition are owing to the 
influx of ignorant and depraved persons from abroad. 
Those who take this ground wholly misconceive the 
origin and nature of many existing evils, and will 
be apt to overlook necessities of reform and improve- 
ment which lie in an entirely different direction. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
CONFERENCE. 

HE International Monetary 
Conference at Brussels 
met in a cloud of doubt. 
It may be that the confer- 
ence will come to an end 
Without accomplishing 
anything of value, but 
there are signs to the con- 
trary, more or less en- 
couraging to Americans 
who desire an end of 
the silver question and at 
the same time to afford 

relief from any real evils that may result from a lack of 

currency or its inadequate distribution, especially. in the 
agricultural regions. 

The conference not only did not open hopefully, but on 
the first day it appeared as if the British delegates were de- 
termined that its deliberations should come to an early con- 
clusion, leaving matters about as they stood when this gov- 
ernment issued its invitations. The first reports from it 
certainly indicated that the United States would be obliged 
to settle its own currency problem, without the aid of the 
commercial nations of Europe. It is true that a French rep- 
resentative spoke favorably of bimetallism, and expressed 
the desire of himself and his colleagues not only to con- 
sider the American propositions, but to do all in their power 
to assist in finding a satisfactory solution of the problem. 
The Dutch, Spanish, and Mexican delegates naturally an- 
nounced that they were willing to vete favorably on the prop- 
ositions. The Germans and Austrians, however, declared 
that they would not assent to any modification of their 
monetary systems, while the conferrees from Russia, Italy, 
Roumania, Switzerland, and Greece stated that under their 
instructions they were not permitted to vote on the proposed 
resolution. In 1891 the forcign commerce between the 
United States and the countries resolutely opposed to bi- 
metallism, or determined to play a silent part in the confer- 
ence, Was valued, by our own statistics, at $344,170,000, while 
our commerce with the countries that consented to act on the 
proposition of our delegates was valued at only $122, 413,000. 

It was certainly not encouraging to the American con- 
ferrees that the representatives of the most important com- 
mercial countries should decline seriously to consider the 
question for which they had hoped to find an answer. Forces, 
however, had been at work since the appointment of the 
British conferrees that wrought at least a slight change in the 
situation of affairs. The sentiment in favor of bimetallism 
has been recently growing with some rapidity among cer- 
tain commercial classes in England. The effect of the diffi- 
culties of India upon English opinion has been marked. It 
may be, as many English financiers contend, that the decline 
of the rupee does not account for all the commercial ills from 
which India is suffering, but a very large number of Eng- 
lishmen believe that if silver could be forced to take its 
place by the side of gold in the universally recognized money 
of the commercial world, both the producers and factors of 
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India and their correspondents in London would be very 
much better off than they are under the existing currency 
conditions. : 

The Lancashire cotton-spinners have also begun to insix: 
that the government shall seriously consider the subject | 

bimetallism. Their own transactions with the silyer countriv. 
of South America and with the cotton-growers of Inq; 
have induced them to believe that trade would be better ;, 
the money standards of England were the same as those « 
the countries with which they deal. 

Finally, Mr. AnTuHUR BALFour made his appearance »< 
ardent political exponent and advocate of bimetallism. 4, 
a champion ready to enter the lists of debate with Sir J,,, 
Luspock or any other defender of the historic gold stands, 
of Great Britain. Since Mr. BALFour’s speech at Man). 
ter it has been suspected that the Tory leaders are prepa 
to make bimetallism a party issue, and that at leas: - 
clever leader of her Majesty’s Opposition in the Hous 
Commons has gone forward to explore public sentimen: 
the subject. 

Such being the facts, it was not surprising to find 
ALFRED DE ROTHSCHILD, one of the British delegates. 
senting a plan of his own, which demands discussioy, 
which is a confession that the single gold standard advu. 
who are also politicians, must at least make a show of ,j)) 
ingness to answer the complaints of the people of Indi» ay. 
‘of their own manufacturers and exporters, 

The plan has been sufficiently described in the daily 1. 
papers, and was simply an enlarged application of our «wy 
scheme of keeping up the price of silver by making |; 
purchases of it. It involves the continuance of the ani) 
purchase by our own government of 54,000,000 of ounce. ¢ 
silver, and of £5,000,000 of silver by the other nations, ; 
ties to the agreement, the purpose being to maintain the 
at 43 pence per ounce. If this could be accomplishe:| 
would add about 10 per cent. to the value of the silver tha: 
has already been purchased by our government. Its adoption 
would, however, commit this country to the existing law. 4. 
for the rest of the Roruscui._D plan, the demand of the |) 
metallists for the coinage of the two metals is met by a siz 
gestion that silver be made a legal tender to the sum of £5 

The plan was referred to a committee, and thus the danyer 
of an immediate breaking up of the conference was ove: 
come. Among other plans submitted, besides that of thr 
American conferrees, were those of Professor SorTBEER 
M. Levi, and a combination of all three of the foreign plans 
is somewhat expected as a result of the conference—a 
sult, it is to be feared, that would not greatly advance the 
problem with which this country is contending. So far as 
the committee is concerned, its report modifies the Rorus 
CHILD plan, and suggests portions of the SOETBEER and Dan 
ish plans. The Americans believe,apparently, that this means 
that their own plan will be considered and debated by the 
conference. Briefly, this plan is a common ratio, free coin. 
age by all commercial countries, and a uniform price fi 
coinage. The most excited critics of the conferen« : 
far, are the extreme silver men of the United »%: 
apparently dread more than anything else the ter discus 
sion of their scheme by experts. 


THE QUESTION OF PRIVACY. 

In a newspaper report of a recent hearing in the SCHUYLER 
monument case, the presiding judge was quoted as express. 
ing the opinion that a system of jurisprudence which pc 
mitted a private person to be held up to the admiration, or 
anything else, of the public without his consent if he is alive. 
or that of his family if he is dead, is a farce. In the partic 
lar case before the court the judge thought that the only 
question to be determined was whether.or not Mrs. Sct) 
LER was a public woman. It was clearly his opinion | ia! 
private people and their surviving families had rights tha! 
public people could not claim. If the higher court concurs 
in this view, it will be worth while for every one who car- 
about his legal rights to inform himself, so far as he can, «- 
to the location of the point where privacy tapers off and t 
thin end of publicity begins. 

In some particulars the matter is clear enough alrew() 
Criminals who get caught find their privacy invaded »"' 
out hope of redress. Persons who commit suicide ust'') 
have their past lives investigated, often with painful res! 
to blameless survivors. Patent-medicine men tolerate | 
more privacy than they can help, and candidates for poli: 
oftice deliberately expose themselves to all sorts of comn 
commendation, ridicule, and censure. So, too, when a - 
cessful candidate gets into office, and as long as he sta 
there, he is a public person, and, provided the office Is 4 > 
ficiently great one, he and his family have to live unde! | 
eye of the world. The President of the United States 
instance, is a public person as to whose whereabouts * 
occupations the people think they are entitled to be kep! 
formed, nor is it probable that the wisli of any person lt: 
up any decent monument in commendation of any | 
President deceased could be successfully opposed }) 
dead man’s family. 

But there are a whole lot of other offices, not political 
of such far-reaching importance that the men who ac! 
ister them can affect the fortunes of thousands of 
fellow-citizens. How about these office-holders? How a! 
the presidents of railroads and great corporations: I 
about the eminent clergymen, editors, lawyers. poet. 
artists? How about expressmen like the late Jom ut 
and the contemporaneous Mr. Piatt? How about or 
like Mr. DePEw, prophets like Lieutenant TOTTEN, p! | 
thropists like Mr. Gerry, reformers like Mrs. KINNE' 
salvationists like the Boorn family, public-speaking ©! 
forming women like Mrs. How or Miss COLLINS, and | 
haired men like Buffalo Bill or Oscan Wrive? If | 
many Hall should wish to replace its Fourteenth a 
IGdian by a life-size statue of Dr. PARKHURST, must 1! 
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‘ye doctor’s permission? If St. George's Church should 
. «ve to adorn Stuyvesant Square with an effigy of OLIVER 
— oxpr TEALL, would Mr. TEALL'S consent be indispensa- 
- . Are these distinguished ladies and gentlemen private 
ons whose relatives can keep them quiet after they are 
». | or are they public characters and exposed now and for 


ye to the risk of being held up to the admiration of the 


1a how will it be about the people whose lives are con- 
«se aous models of elegance, who occupy the boxes at the 
i - Show and the opera, dance the opening quadrilles at 
».. Charity Ball, and set the fashions? Do gentlemen who 
i, four_in-hands in Central Park risk*their privacy there- 
bn Are ladies who air their best bonnets in the annual 
Seale of the Coaching Club in any danger thereafter of 
ing their statues set up OF their pictures published with. 
ya permission from their heirs and assigns? Are patri- 
arcs private? Are archmillionaires private? Are the peo- 
ple in general who occupy the world s front seats and the 
hich places in the synagogues entitled to just as much 
nrivacy as sewibg widows in a six-pair-back tenement? 
“ama question which seems likely to go to the Court of 
Appeals for determination, It 1s doubtless safer to generalize 
atter the Court has rendered its opinion. Nevertheless, it 
“ems not too venturesome to suggest that in every career 
‘hat is sufficiently carried out there is @ point where private 
life merges into a quasi-public life, and that persons who 
stick on the near side of that point retain some privileges 
which are lost to these who go beyond it. In the careers in 
which money or social success is the goal, as in others, there 
is a point where the right to privacy necessarily becomes 
mpaired. It is hard to have any sort of distinction coinci- 
jonthy with a perfectly protected privacy,because distinc- 
tion necessarily involves some degree of publicity. Yet 
shore are some worthy people who seem to want all the 
distinction that comes from wealth, influence, and a con- 
spicnious social station, and all the privileges of obscurity 
+ the same time, It may be that the final outcome of the 
<curyL_eR ease will bring encouragement to these good 
people. but meanwhile the old methods seem surest. If you 
lon t want to be seen, lie low; if you don’t want to be heard, 
sing -mall; if you don’t want to be talked about, do nothing 


worth mentioning. 


THE ALLEGED COMET. 


Drrine the past week or two we have heard a great deal 
of talk about a comet alleged to be approaching the earth at 
4 rate of velocity most unpleasant to consider. We have 
leen treated to learned astronomical disquisitions by the 
uewspapers, a number of which appear to keep private as- 
tronomers ready for any meteorological emergency which 
ay arise, just as an English tradesman used to keep a poet, 
a number of years ago, to celebrate the merits of his shoe- 
blacking preparation; which lofty example is now followed 
hy the London Telegraph, which ** keepg” the distinguished 
witthor of the ** Light of Asia” in the office, so as to be quite 
prepared for any occurrence demanding the services of a 
good all round bard. 

Tins comet has been charged to several distinguished star- 

o'hiished respectability; but among them one 
been aceredited with the authorship-of the 
razcler by most of the writers upon the subject until 
shina few days, when one Hotmgs has been mentioned 
us the responsible person. To add to the unreliable charac- 
ter of the information to be got about the comet, its shape 
atid appearance have been variously deseribed by a number 
of scientific persons at the Lick Observatory and at other 
points in the country. Some reports say it is one-eighth as 
vitze us the moon; others say it is fully two-thirds as large 
‘> that chaste orb. Some say it is green; some affirm it to 
“pink: some yellow, Some say it has long hair, like a 
woman; and some say it has a “coma” and an “ unusual 
vucieus. slightly elongated.” No contradiction of these 
“harges has been offered; but many others, equally alarming, 
if obscure, have been adduced. 
Moreover, despatches from the Southern and Western 
‘les tell of strange portents and prodigies which have ac- 
comp imied itsappearance. A manin Tennessee, who had al- 
“ays been notorious for his miserly disposition, drew_all his 
money out of the bank one day last week, and divided it 
‘Hons lis family, advising them, in his simple phrase, to 
piteh int und have fun while they could, for things was 
“i To Hleces pretty quick,” and proceeded to get magnifi- 
“HUY Intoxicated himself as an evidence of good faith. In 


Ho. man refused to pay his house-rent, because, he said, 
oe we: Wits about to be vitiated by the end of the world, 
collision with the comet, and he would not pay any 

on accountof an illegal agreement. From Crab 


ni 


- Virginis, comes the story of the birth of a negro 
‘With « full set of teeth and long black hair. who 
. ‘eW minutes of the time of his birth spoke calmly 
— \ cultivated accent, saying, ‘‘ Time here is short,” 
| ‘closed his eyes and died. These occurrences are 
‘ples of a great number of similar happenings re- 
‘clegraph from almost every State in the Union. 
Vital point about them is that each occurrence is 
’ vouched for by somebody absolutely unknown 
vousible person in this city. Even the reports of 
ure strangely vague and conflicting. 
‘ze of uncertainty one naturally tries to find some 
‘esome fact—if only one—to use asa starting-point 
“ug. After going over all the ground thoroughly, it 
nfessed that although so much has been spoken 
2 about the alleged comet, and though so many 
igs lave been said to attend its coming, not one 
‘his city has yet seen any comet with his natural 
ch many have gone so far as to stare into the 
‘li the eye of faith night after night, using tele- 
‘pera-glasses, with which a few individuals have 
‘(they thought they saw a hairy kind of comet, 
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although the object was so low in the sky as easily to be con- 
fused with a lamp in the upper window of atenement. Now 
& moment's sober thought is enough to convince any sensible 
person that this postulated comet would never miss what 
the dramatic critics call the stamp of metropolitan approval 
if it could get it. It has been claimed that it has been play- 
ing a preliminary season throughout the West and South. 
Very well; when plain unscientific citizens of New York can 
See it they will believe ia it, and not before. 
Straightforward, simple logic has overthrown many pre- 
tentious hypotheses before now. It is not pleasant to think 
that so many persons have been deceived, but the reasoning 
is relentless and the conclusion inevitable that this alleged 
comet is simply a detached and arbitrary theory, which 
too many persons have taken for granted. As a matter 
of proven fact, we must say, as Mrs. Gamp said about Mrs. 
Hlarris, that we believe there ain’t no sich a person. We 
will have no strange tales from the hills of the North.or the 
vales of the South. We do not care for solemn suppositions 
printed in the newspapers when there is no real news in 
them. If there is any comet, we would like to see it with 
our eyes from the latitude and longitude of Madison 
Square; and until we do—excuse us, but we cannot accept it. 


THE VALUE OF CHARITY. 


OT long ago there appeared in 
one of the daily papers some 
sound advice to those who 
would bestow charity on the 
homeless and the hungry. 
It scintillated with common- 
sense. It coruscated with 
admirable maxims as early 
morning frosts bediamond 
the window-panes. But, 
also like the frost, it sent 
forth a cold chill; and it 
doubtless troubled the heart 
of many a man and woman 
who had been awakened from 
selfishness long enough to 

think of some child of poverty who would have no turkey 

on Thanksgiving day. 

It is all very well to preach against indiscriminate charity, 
and to those who are inclined to benevolence the lesson is 
most valuable. There is too much careless giving, for 
charity no doubt often breeds mendicancy, and if there is to 
be giving it ought to be thoughtful, to the end that it may do 
good and not evil. Besides the charitably disposed, how- 
ever, are those who are careless of the misfortunes of their 
neighbors, and those whose selfishness is rarely tempted to 
make a sacrifice for the happiness of their kind. 

When such as these do a charity they are the important 
beneficiaries, and it is to them that the divine precept con- 
cerning the blessedness of giving applies. It matters little 
whether these give with discrimination or indiscrimination; 
their gifts are so few that they cannot work much harm. If 
the encouragement of begging depended on the occasionally 
and spasmodically generous, the trade would assuredly die 
out. It is well not to preach the cold truth to them, for they 
need little enough excuse for buttoning up their pockets. 
Let them open their hearts when they will, thoughtlessly or 
net, as it may chance. What good is done by them will be 
chiefly to themselves, and they will always, for a time at 
least, be the better for their improved opportunities. 

In a few days the fashionable people of the city will dance 
at what they calla Charity Ball. This annual féte is often 
ridiculed by the heedless, who insist that not one in ten, 
perhaps not ten in the whole assembly, attend the function 
for its proclaimed object. Perhaps the very worst that can 
be said of these merrymakers—if that good Saxon term can 
be applied to our fashionable people—is true. Perhaps only 
the managers who have to distribute the money that is 
gained by the enterprise will remember the reason for the 
music, the flowers, the supper, and the brilliant throng. It 
is well enough that the event should have its object, never- 
theless, for the managers at least will be benefited, and in 
such a case the proceeds are likely to be distributed in ac- 
cordance with the calm wisdom of professional philanthropy. 

At all events, charity should never be discouraged. Even 
in directing systematic giving into proper channels, care 
should be taken not to freeze any temporary glow of kindli- 
ness that may visit a usually unaccustomed heart. 


BRIDGES OVER THE EAST RIVER. 


AKING moral and political ques- 
tions out of consideration, the 
one thing that New York now 

J wants above all other things is 

rapid transit. By rapid tran- 

j sit we do not mean merely a 

quick method of getting from 

one end of Manhattan Island 

to another, but rather that the 
whole metropolitan neighbor- 
hood shall be so united that 
from one part of it to any other 
= the dwellers therein may be 

conveyed rapidly and in com- 
fort. The present methods of taking people about in the city 
and its neighborhood have been very much improved within 
ten years past, but to-day they are lamentably inadequate 
to the demand. Men and women who have to travel to 
and from the business portion of the city in the mornings 
and the evenings are subjected to discomforts that sorely try 
amiability. Such a tax is not merely moral, but it is mate- 
rial, for a person in a bad humor has a less capacity for 
business, as well as being less agreeable at home. New 

York, within the geographical lines determined by the 
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Legislature, is the greatest city in the country in wealth, in . 


population, and in influence. But this circumseribed New 
York is only about half as large and important as New York 
actually is. To it belong nearly all the outlying towns in 
New Jersey and on Long Island. Without New York these 
towns would not amount to much, and without them New 
York would only be half as important as it is. 

Of these towns, Brooklyn is more considerable than are 
the rest combined: New York is now, as everybody knows, 
connected with Brooklyn by several ferry lines and one 
bridge. This bridge, a public highway, has for long been 
overtaxed during those hours when the great majority of 
men and women wish to cross it. The ferries, too, are both 
overcrowded and difficult of approach. The bridge, which 
seemed so Jarge an undertaking that the public was called 
upon to build it, has demonstrated the fact that it would be 
a paying investment for private capitalists to span the river 
with structures uniting the two chief towns of the State. In 
a recent article in the WEEKLY on *‘ New Gateways to the 
Metropolis,” the various schemes for uniting the island of 
Manhattan with Long Island on one side and New Jersey on 
the other were dwelt upon. Already work has been begun 
on one of the tunnels described in that article beneath the 


waters of the East River. Now the bridge plan, by which . 


two structures, one from Williamsburg and ove from Brook- 
lyn—both to meet at Delancey Street and the Bowery—shall 
be built, is complete, with the exception of determining how 
high above low-water these structures shall be. All that 
those who propose to build the structures ask is that they 
shall not be required to leave a clear water space greater than 
that left by the existing bridge, which does not appear to 
have interfered with traffic and navigation. The opposition 
is rather formal than active, and the interests of all con- 
cerned may be safely left with the Board of Army Engi- 
neers, which has been asked to certify to the Secretary of 
War how high the bridge’ should be. If the Board deter: 
mines that the bridges should be higher than the present 
bridge uniting New York and Brooklyn, then the present 
plans must be altered and the cost increased. Such a de- 
cision may delay the completion of these bridges, which 
would be a pity. They are badly needed, as well as other 
outlets, and it is to be hoped that no mere spirit of oppo- 
sition to all new improvements may stand in the way. 
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‘A MIDNIGHT VISITOR. 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


DO not assert that what I am about to relate is in all its 
particulars absolutely true, Not, understand me, that it is 


not true, but I do not feel that I care to make an asserlion 
that is more than likely to be received by a sceptical age 
with sneers of incredulity. I will content myself with a 
simple narration of the events of that evening, the memory 
of which is so indelibly impressed upon: my mind, and 
which, were I able to do so, 1 should forget without any 
sentiments of regret whatsoever. 


The affair happened on the night before I fell ill of typhoid 


fever, and is about the sole remaining remembrance of that 
immediate period left to me. Briefly the story is as follows: 


Notwithstanding the fact that I was overworked in the 


THE RED TIE. 


practice of my profession—it was early in March, and I was 
preparing my contributions for the coming Christmas issues 
of the periodicals for which I write—I had accepted the 
highly honorable position of Entertainment Committeeman 
ut one of the small clubs to which I belonged. I accepted 
the office, supposing that the duties connected with it were 
easy of performance, and with absolutely no notion that the 


faith of my fellow-committeemen in my judgment was so 
sirong that they would ultimately manifest a desire to leave 
the whole programme for the club’s diversion in my hands. 
This, however, they did, and when the month of March as- 
sumed command of the calendar I found myself utterly 


THE MIND-READING FEATS OF THE CLUB'S BUTLER. 


fagged out and at my wits’ end to know what style of enter.» 
tainment to provide for the club mecting to be held on the 
evening of the 15th of that month. I had provided already 
an unusually taking variety of everiings, of which one in par- 
ticular, called the ** Martyr's Night,” in which living authors 
Writhed through selections from their own works. while an 
inhuman audience, every man of whom had suffered even 
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as the victims then suf- 
fered, sat on tenscore of 
camp-stools pufling the 
smoke of twenty-tive score 
of free cigars into their 
faces, and gloating over 
their misery, Was cxtreme- 
Iv suecessful, and had 
gained for nc among my 
professional brethren the 
enviable title of ** Mach- 
javelli Junior.” This per- 
formance, in fact, Was 
the one now uppermost 
in the minds of the club 
members, having been the 
most recent of the series; 
and it had been prophe- 
sied by many men whose 
judgment was unassailable 
that no man, not even I, 
could ever conceive of 
anything that could sur- 
pass it. Disposed at first 
tO question the accuracy 
of a prophecy to the effect 
that I was, like most oth- 
ers of my kind, possessed 
of limitations, I came final- 
ly to believe that perhaps, 
after all, these male Cas- 
sandras with whom I was 
thrown were right. In- 
deed, the more I racked 
my brains to think of 
something better than the 
‘Martyr's Night,” the 
more I became convinced 
that in that achievement 
I had reached the zenith 
of my powers. The thing 
for me to do now was to 
hook myself securely on 
to the zenith and stay there. But how to do it? That was 
the question which drove sleep from my eyes, and deprived 
me for a period of six weeks of my reason, my hair depart- 
ing immediately upon the restoration thereof—a not uncom- 
mon after-symptom of typhoid. 

It was a typical March night, this one upon which the 
extraordinary incident about to be related took place. It 
was the kind of a night that novelists use when they are 
handling a mystery that in the abstract would amount to 
nothing, but which in the concrete of a bit of wild, weird, 
and windy nocturnalism sends the reader into hysterics. It 
may be—I shall not attempt to deny it—that had it happened 
upon another kind of an evening—a soft, mild, balmy June 
evening, for instance—my own experience would have seemed 
less worthy of preservation in the amber of publicity, but of 


‘*GRAB HOLD OF ME, BOYS.” 


that the reader must judge for himself. The fact alone re. 
mains that upon the night when my uncanny. visitor al} 
peared, the weather department was apparently engaged ip 
getting rid of its remnants. There was a large percentage 
of withering blast in the general make-up of the evening: 
there were rain and snow, which alternated in pattering 
upon my Window-pane and whitening the apology for a 
wold that stands three blocks from my flat on Madison 
Square; the wind whistled as it always does upon occasions 
of this sort, and from all corners of my apartment, after the 
usual fashion, there seemed to come sounds of a supernatural 
order, the effect of which was to send cold chills off on their 
regular trips up and down the spine of their victim—in this 
instance myself. I wish that at the time the hackneved 
quality of these sensations had appealed to me. That it did 


**MARTYR’S NIGHT.” 
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iral being, I 


s shown in the highly nervous state in which I 
if as my clock struck eleven. If I could only 
at that hour that these symptoms were the 
adbare premonitions of the appearance of a 


should have left the house and gone to 


» club, and so have avoided the visitation then imminent. 


= 


‘DO YOU HEAR THAT BOLT SLIDE?” 


I}... wone this, I should doubtless also have escaped the 
typhoid. since the doctors attributed that misfortune to the 
shock of my experience, Which in my then wearied state I 


Was ') sustain—and what the escape of typhoid 
M ut to me only those who have seen the bills 
WV id druggist for serviees rendered and pre- 

oplions compounded are aware. That my mind uncon- 
~lously took thought of spirits was shown by the fact that 
Wien the first chill came upon me I arose and poured my- 
~ a bumper of old Reserve Rye, which immedi- 


**l MUST HAVE FAINTED.” 
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ately swallowed; but beyond this I 
did not go. I simply sat there before 
my fire and cudgelled my brains for 
an idea whereby my fellow-members 
at the Gutenberg Club might be 
amused. How long I sat there I do 
not know. It may have been ten 
minutes; it may have been an hour 
—1I was barely conscious of the pass- 
ing of time—but I do know that the 
clock in the Dutch Reformed Church 
steeple at Twenty-ninth Street and 
Fifth Avenue was clanging out the 
first stroke of the hour of midnight 
when my door-bell rang. 

Theretofore—if I may be allowed 
the word—the tintinnabulation of 
my door-bell had been invariably 
pleasing unto me. I am fond of 
company, and company alone was 
betokened by its ringing, since my 
creditors gratify their passion for in- 
terviews at my office, if perchance 
they happen to find me there. But 
on this oceasion—I could not at the 
moment tell why—its clauging seem- 
ed the very essence of discord. It 
jangled with my nervous system, and 
as it ceased I was conscious of a feel- 
ing of irritability which is utterly at 
variance with my nature outside of 
business hours. In the office, for the 
sake of discipline, I frequently adopt 
a querulous manner, finding it neces- 
sary in dealing with office-boys, but 
the moment I leave shop behind me, 
I become a different individual entire- 
ly, and have been called a moteless 
sunbeam by those who have seen 
only that side of my character. This, 
by-the-way, must be regarded as a 
confidential communication, since I 
am at present engaged in preparing 
a vest- pocket edition of the philo- 
sophical works of Schopenhauer in 
words of one syllable, and were it 
known that the publisher had _ in- 
trusted the magnificent pessimism of 
that illustrious juggler of words and theories to a ‘ mote- 
less sunbeam,” it might seriously interfere with the sale of 
the work; and I may say, too, that this request that my 
confidence be respected is entirely disinterested, inasmuch 
as 1 declined to do the work on the royalty plan, insist- 
ing upon the payment of a lump sum, considerably in ad- 
vance. 

But to return. I heard the bell ring with a sense of pro- 
found disgust. I did not wish tosee anybody. My whiskey 
was low, my quinine pills few in number; my chills alone 
were present in a profusion bordering upon ostentation. 

‘*T’ll pretend not to hear it,’ I said to myself, resuming 
my work of gazing at the flickering light of my fire—which, 
by-the-way, was the only light in the room. 

‘* Ting-a-ling-a-ling,” went the bell, as if in answer to my 
resolve. 

“Confound the 
luck!” I cried, 
jumping from 
my chair and go- 
ing to the door 
with the inten- 
tion of opening 
it, which inten- 
tion was speedily 
abandoned, for as 
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THE VISITOR ARRIVES. 


I approached it a sickly fear came over me—a sensation I 
had never before known seemed to take hold of my being, 
and instead of opening the door, I pushed the bolt to make 
it the more secure. 

There's a,hint for you, whoever you are!” I cried. ** Do 
you hear that bolt slide, you?” I ndded, tremulously, for from 
the other side there came no reply—only a more violent 
ringing of the bell. 

‘*See here!” [ called out, as loudly as I could, ‘‘ who are 
you, anybow? what do you want?” 

There was no answer, except from the bell, which began 
again. 

‘* Bell wire’s too cheap to steal,” I called again. ‘If you 
want wire, go buy it; don't trv to pull mine ont, It isn't 
mine anyhow. it belongs to the house.” | i 


‘*NOT A CARD FELL.” 
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Still there was no reply, only the clanging of the bell, and 
then my curiosity overcame my fear, and witha quick move- 

. threw open the door. 
satistied suid, angrily. But I addressed 
an empty vestibule, There was absolutely no one there, 
and then I sat down on the mat and laughed. [I never was 
so glad to see no one in my life. My laugh was short-lived. 

“What made that bell ring?” I saddenly asked myself, 
and then the fecling of fear came Upon me apa, 1 gath- 
ered my somewhat shattered self together, sprang to my feet, 
slammed the door with such force that the corridors echoed 
to the sound, slid the bolt once more, turned the key, moved 
a heavy chair in front of it, and then fled like a frightened 
hare to the sideboard in my dining-room. There I] grasped 
the decanter holding my whiskey, seized a glass from the 
shelf. and started to pour out the usual dram, when the glass 
ell from my hand. and was shivered into a thousand pieces 
on the hard-wood floor; for, as | poured, I glanced through 
the open door, and there in my sanctum the flicker of a 
random flame divulged the form of a being, the eves of 
whom seemed fixed on mine, piercing me through and 
thronch. To sav that T was petritied but dimly expresses 
the situation. I was granitized. and so T remained, until by 
a more luminous flicker from the burning wood I perceived 
that the being wore a flaring red necktie. 

“He is human.” | thought: and with the thought the ten- 
on MV nervous svstem relaxed, and Wits able to feel a 
sufficiently well-developed sense of indignation to demand an 
is a mighty cool proceeding on your 


explanation 
leaving the sideboard and walking into the 


part.” T said, 
sanctum. 

* Yes.” he replicd, in a tone that made me jump, It Was 
so extremely sepuichral—a tone that .scemed as if it might 
have been acquired in a damp corner of some cave off the 
earth. But it’s a cool evening.) 

“ T wonder that « man of vour coolness doesn't hire him- 
self out to some refrigerating company,” I remarked, with a 
sneer Which would have delighted the soul of Cassius him- 
self, 

* Thave thought of it,” returned the being, calmly. * But 
never went any further. Summer-hotel proprictors have 
always: outhid the refrigerating people, and they in turn 
have been laid Jow by millionaires, Who have bired me on 
occasion to freeze out people they didn't like, but who have 
persisted in calling. I must confess, though, my dear Hiram, 
that you are not much warmer yourself—this greeting Is 
hardly what expected.” 

“Well, if vou want to make me warmer,” I retorted, 
hotly, “just keep on calling me Hiram. How the deuce 
did you know of that blot on my escutcheon, anyhow?” 
] xdded. for Hiram was one of the crimes of my family that 
IT had tried to conceal, my parents having fastened the name 
of Hiram Spencer Carrington upon me at baptism for no 
reason other than that my rich bachelor uncle, who subse- 
quently failed and became a charge upon me, Was so named, 

I was standing at the door of the church when you were 
baptized.” returned the visitor, as you were an inter. 
esting baby, [have keptan eve on you eversince, Of course 
T knew that vou discarded Hiram as soon as you got old 


Thats a bad joke. Hiram,” said the visitor, for 
that reason | like it, though IT don't laugh. There is no dan- 
ger of vour becoming famous if vou stick to humor of that 
sort.” 

* Well’ Td like to know,” T put in, my anger returning— 
“Td like to know who in Brindisi you are, what in Cairo 
vou Want, and what in the name of the seventeen hinges of 
the gates of Singapore vou are doing here at this time of 
night?” 

* When vou were a baby, Hiram, vou had eves,” said.my 
Visiter. ** Bonny blue eves, as the poct says,” 

What of it?” asked. 

* This.” replied my visitor. ~ If vou have them now, you 
can very easily sce What Lam doing here. Jam sitting down 
nud talking he you, 

“Oh, are vou?” T said, with fine scorn, ‘ ] had not ob- 
served that. The fact is, my eyes were so weakened by the 
brilliance of that necktie of vours that I doubt | could see 
anything—not even one of my own jokes. It’s a scorcher, 
that tie of yours, In fact, I never saw anything so red in my 


life.” 
‘**Tdo not sce why vou complain of my tie,” said the’ vis- 
ltor, Your own is just as bad.” 


Blue is never as withering as red,” I retorted, at the 
same time caressing the scarf I wore. 

* Perhaps not—but—ah—if vou will look in the glass, 
Hiram, vou will observe that your point is not well taken,” 
said my vis-a-vis, calmly 

L_acted upon the suggestion, and looked upon my reflee- 
tion in the glass. lighting a match to facilitate the operation. 

was horrified to observe that my beautiful blue tie, of 
Which | was so proud, had in some manner changed, and 
Was now of the same aggressive hue as was that of my 
Visitor, red even as a brick is red. To grasp it firmly in my 
hands and tear it from my neck was the work of a moment, 
and then in a spirit of rage ] turned upommy companion 

“See here” eried.  Tve had quite enough of you, I 
ean't make you out, and IT can’t sav that T want te. You 
know where the door is—you will oblige me by putting it to 
its proper use.” 

“Sit down, Hiram.” said he. ‘tand don't be foolish and 
uograteful. You are behaving In a most extraordinary 
fashion, destroving your clothing and acting like a madman 
generally. What was the use of ripping up a handsome tie 
like that*®” 

despise hues. 
swerec. 

“But you did not destroy the red tie,” 
smile. ** You tore up your blue one—Jook. 
the floor. The red one you still have on,” 

Investigation showed the truth of my visitor's assertion. 
That flaunting streamer of anarchy still made my neck in- 
famous, and before me on the floor, an almost unrecogni- 
zable mass of shreds, lay my cherished cerulean tie. The 
revelation stunned me; tears came into my eves, and trick- 
ling down over my checks, fairly hissed with the feverish 
heat of my flesh. My muscles relaxed, and T fell limp into 
my chair. 

need stimulant.” said my visitor, kindly. 
take a drop of vour Old Reserve, and then come back here 
tyme. I've something tosay to you.” 


Red is) a jockey’s color,” I an- 


said he. with a 
There it is on 
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“Will you join me?” I asked, faintly. 

“No.” returned the visitor. ‘‘I am so fond of whiskey 
that [ never molest it. That act which is your stimulant is 
death tothe rye. Never realized that, did you?” 

“No, I never did,” I said, meekly. 

“ And yet you claim to love it. Bah!” he said. 

And then I obeved his command, drained my glass to the 
dregs. and returned. ‘* What is your mission?” I asked, 
when T had made myself as comfortable as was possible un- 
der the circumstances. 

“ To relieve you of your woes,” he said. 

“You are a homeopath, | observe,” said I, with a sneer. 
“You are a homeeopath in theory and an allopath in prac- 
tice.” 

“Tam not usually unintelligent.” said he. ‘‘T fail to 
comprehend your meaning. Perhaps you express yourself 
hadly.” 

“] wish you'd express yourself for Zululand,” T retorted, 
hotly. * What I mean is, you believe in the xémélia simili- 
bux Iyusiness, but you prescribe large doses. I don’t believe 
troubles like mine can be cured on your plan. A man cant 
get rid of his stock by adding to it.” 
~ * Aho Tsee. You think I have added to your troubles?” 

‘] don't think so,” I answered, with a fond glance at my 
ruined tie. I know so.” 

* Well, wait until I have laid my plan before you, and see 
if vou won't change your mind,” said my visitor, signifi- 
cantly. 

right.” I said. ‘* Proceed. Only hurry. I go to bed 
early, as a rule, and it’s getting quite early now.” 

‘It’s only one o'clock,” said the visitor, ignoring the sar- 
easm, *‘* But I will hasten, as I've several other calls to make 
before breakfast.” 

‘Are you a milkman?” T asked. 

‘* You are flippant,” he replied. ‘* But, Hiram,” he added, 
‘| have come here to aid you in spite of your unworthiness, 
You want to know what to provide for vour club spree on 
the 15th.” You want something that will knock the * Martyr's 
Night” silly.” 

‘Not exactly that,” I replied. ‘I don't want anything 
so abominably good as to make all the other things I have 
done seem failures. That is not good business.” 

* Would vou like to be hailed as the discoverer of genius? 
Would vou like to be the responsible agent for the greatest 


Wy! 


exhibition of skill in a certain direction ever seen? Would 
you like to become the most famous timpresario the world 
has ever known?” 

‘Now,’ I said, forgetting my dignity under the enthusi- 
asm with which I was inspired by my visitor's words, and 
infected more or less with his undoubtedly magnetic spirit— 
“now you're shouting.” 

‘IT thought so, Hiram. I thought so, and that’s why I am 
here. I saw you on Wall Street to-day, and read your difti- 
culty at once in your eyes, and I resolved to help you. Iam 
& magician, and one or two little things have happened of 
late to make me want to prestidigitate in public. I knew you 
were after a show of some kind, and I’ve come to offer you 
my services.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” I said. The members,of the Gutenberg 
Club are men of brains—not children. Card tricks are hack- 
neyed, and sleight-of-hand shows pall.” 

‘ Do they, indeed?” said the visitor. *‘* Well, mine won't. 
If you don’t believe it, I'll prove to vou what I can do.” 

*] have no paraphernalia,” I said. 

* Well, I have,” said he, and as he spoke, a pack of cards 
seemed to grow out of my hands. I must have turned pale 
vt this unexpected happening, for my visitor smiled, and said: 

“Don't be frightened. That's only one of my tricks. 
Now choose a card,” he added, ‘‘and when vou have done 
so, tos®the pack in the air. Don’t tell me what the card is: 
it alone will fall to the floor.” 

Nonsense!” said I, ** It’s impossible. 

* Do as I tell you.” 

_ I did as he told me, to a degree only. I tossed the cards 
in the air without Choosing one, although I made a feint of 
doing so. 

Not « card fell back to the fluor, They every one disappeared 
Jrom view tu the ceiling, Vet it had not been for the heavy 
chair I bad rolled in front of the door, I think I should have 
fled. 

Tlow’s that for a trick?” asked my visitor. 

I said nothing, for the very good reason that my words 
stuck in my throat. 4 

“Give me a little eréme de menthe, will you, please?” said 
he, after a moment's pause. ; 

*T haven't a drop in the house,’ I said, relieved to think 
that this wonderful being could come down to anything so 
earthly. 

* Pshaw, Hiram'” he ejaculated, apparently in disgust. 
‘* Don’t be mean, and, above all, don't lie. Why. man. you've 
got a bottle full of it in your hand! Do you want it all?” 

Ile was right. Where it came from I do not know: but 
true enough the graceful slim-necked bottle was in my right 

hand, and my left held a Jiqueur-glass of exquisite form. 

said, as soon as I was able to speak, what are 
your terms?” 

“Wait a moment,” he answered. ‘Let me do a little 
mind-reading before we arrange preliminaries.” 

“ T haven't much of a mind to read to-night,” I answered, 
Wildly. 

‘You're right there,” said he. 
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‘It’s like a dime novel, 


that mind of yours to-night. 
it. Suppose you think of your favorite poem, and 
turning it over in your mind carefully for a few minys. 
lect two lines from it, concealing them, of course, fro», 


But I'll do the best J can 


and I will tell you what they are. 

Now my favorite poem, I regret to say, is Lewis Cary, : 
** Jabberwock,” a fact I was ashamed to confess te ay , 
stranger, so I tried to deceive him by thinking of some, 
lines. The effort was hardly successful, for the oyjy 
lines I could call to mind at the moment were from [Py 
Kipling’s rhyme, The Post that Fitted,” and whici, 

“Year by year, in pious patience, vengeful Mre. Boftin «i: 
Waiting for the Sleary babies to develop Sleary firs,” 


‘‘Humph!” ejaculated my visitor. 
ram, you are.” 

And then rising from his chair and walking to my 
corner,” the magician selected two volumes, ; 

** There,” said he, handing me the Departmental Jj) 
‘You'll find the lines you tried to fool me with at +}, 
of page thirteen. Look.” 

I looked, and there lay that vile Sleary sentiment. : 
the majesty of type, staring me in the eyes. 

And here,” added my visitor, opening Alice in 
ing-Glaxe—‘‘here is the poem that to your mind held. 
the philosophy of life: 


“You're a gr 


Come to arms, my beamish bou, 
He chortled in his jou.” 


I blushed and trembled. Blushed that he should dise.y,. 
the weakness of my taste, trembled at his power, 

don’t blame you for coloring,” said the 
* But I thought you said the Gutenberg was made uy . 
men of brains? Do you think you could stay on the rolls. 
month if they were aware that your poetic ideals are siyiyye 
up in the ‘Jabberwock’ and ‘ Sleary’s Fits’?” 

‘* My taste might be far worse,” I answered. 

‘Yes, it might. You might have stooped to liking son» 
of your own verses. I ought really to congratulate you. | 
suppose,” retorted the visitor, with a sneering laugh. — 

This roused my ire again. 

* Who are you, anyhow, that you come here and take me 
to task?” I demanded, angrily. *‘T'll like anything T please. 
and without asking your eye If I cared more for 
the Peterkin Papers than I do for Shakespeare, I wouldn’) 
be accountable to you, and that’s all there is about it. 

Never mind who I am,” said the visitor. Suffice to 
say that lam myself. You'll know my name soon enough. 
In fact, you will pronounce it involuntarily the first thing 
when you wake in the morning, and then—” Here he shovk 
his head ominously, and I felt myself grow rigid with frig! 
in my chair. ‘ Now for the final trick,” he said, after a 
moment's pause. *‘ Think of where you would most like to 
be at this moment, and I'll exert my power to put you there 
Only close your eves first.” 

I closed my eyes and wished. When I opened them I 
was in the billiard-room of the Gutenberg Club with Per- 
kins and Tompson. 

‘For Heaven's sake. Spencer,” 
“where did you drop in from’ 
white asa sheet. And whata necktie! 


they said, surprise. 
Why. main, YOu are 
Take it off’ 


eve | 


| spoke 

site mv in- 
you an instant with me summoning you back.” 

His laughter was terrible; his frown was pleasanter, and 
I felt myself gradually losing control of my senses. 

“Go,” I cried. *‘* Leave me, or you will have the crime 
of murder on your conscience.” 

‘*T have no con—” he began; but I heard no more. 

That is the Jast I remember of that fearful night. | must 
have fainted, and then have fallen into a deep slum)er 

When I waked it was morning, and I was alone. but n- 
dressed and in bed, unconscionably weak, and surrounded by 
medicine bottles of many kinds. The clock on the mante! 
on the other side of the room indicated that it was after ten 
o'clock. 

Great Beelzehub T cried, taking note of the hour. 
an engagement with Burlow at nine.”’ 

And then a sweet-faced woman, who, I afterwards learned. 
was a professional nurse, entered the room, and within an 
hour I realized two facts, One was that I had Jain 1!) for 
many days, and that my engagement with Barlow was now 
for six weeks unfulfilled; the other, that my midnight visit! 
Was none other than— 

And yet I don't know. His tricks certainly were wor'ly 
of that individual; but Perkins and Tompson assert 1)! 
never entered the club that night, and surely if my ‘isi'\! 
was Beeclzebub himself he would not have omitted so 1 
portant a factor of suecess as my actual presence in the |) 
jard-room on that occasion would have been; and, best. 


he was altogether tof cool to have come from his reputed 


residence. 
Altogether I think the episode most unaccountable. | 


ularly when I reflect that while no trace of my visitor W 


discoverable in my reom the next morning, as my Durse te. 
me, my blue necktie was in reality found upon the ‘oor. 
crushed and torn into a shapeless bundle of frayed rac- 

As for the club entertainment, I am told that, desp' 
absence, it was a wonderful success, redeemed from ! 
the treasurer of the club said, by the voluntary servic’ 
guest, who secured admittance on one of my cards. eX: 
some sleight-of-hand tricks that made the members tr 
and whose mind-reading feats performed on the elu!) 
ler not only made it necessary for him to resign his | 
but disclosed to the House Committee. the wherea!» 
several cases of rare wines that had mysteriously disa}"| 


SOME VANDERBILT HOUSES. 


‘‘THer BREAKERS,” the villa at Newport of Mr. © 
Vanderbilt, was totally destroyed by fire the otl 
This very beautiful and spacious house. has ever >" 
erection on’ Ochre Point been one of the show pl 
city and neighborhood famous for places of a lik 
When Mr. Pierre Lorillard built it, in 1880, it was" 
remarked of all the houses in or about Newport 
always looked at with wonder and admiration by ' 
ists who travelled along that highly esteemed pu’) 
the Cliff Walk. It was purchased from Mr Leo 
1885 by Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt for $400,000, anc 
though it then was its new owner spent sonic! 
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FOR PHILADELPHIA, 


VIA STATEN-ISLAND. 
Through in one day, and by daylight, 
with superior accommodations, 


The most sure and safe conveyance between the two cities. 

A CHAISE will-leave the office No. 143 Broadway, a few 
oars above the City Hotel, every morningat $ o’elock in the 
Vice-President’s Steam boat Nacrites, by way of Staten-Isia:J, 
Woodbridge, New-Drutiswick, Prineeton, Trenton, and ris. 
tol, and arrive in Philadelphia at 5 o’elook the same evening. 

The Proprietors of line hate been partionter im se- 
leetin and earelul drivers, hew Garrages, antl superior 
en nal therefore trust the public will be much gratified 
after travelling this toute, 

For seats in the abave line, apply at the office No. 145 Brnad- 
way, No. 5 Courtlandt-street, at the Steamboat el, corner 
of Marketfield and Washington-streets, J. & C.° Seguine’s, 
3Whitehall, or to Capt. De Forest, beard the Steamboat 
Nautilus, at Whitehall-shp. 

© All goods and bagg: age atthe risk of the owners. 

A Chaise will convey the assencvers taand from their re- 
ghective Lodgings ineach City, free uf erpense. 

JAMES GUYON, jun. 2 Proprietors, 


CALEB WAR New-York. 
ROKERT LETSON, ‘New-Branawick, 


tat 
JosePa ft. THOWPSUS 
DAVID BRENTON, Phitadetphia. 


July, 1810, E. Ww, MILLS, Arent for Proprre tars. 


<1.000 in improvements. He then furnished the house 
sumptuously, covering the walls of the rooms with valuable 
paintings, and hanging in the halls most beautiful tapestries. 
Mr Vanderbilt has also been a collector of bric-a-brac, and 
his Newport house was the repository of much that was 
rove and beautiful. The fire, it is thought, was caused by a 
defective flue, and shortly after its discovery the whole 
house Was in ablaze. In a short time the house and its coti- 
tents were totally destroyed, and little was left save bare and 
crumbling walls and chimneys. The pietures of the hotisé 
as it was and of the ruins after the fire will convey a fuller 
idea than any description of the extent of the damage. 

It is probably of small moment to the public, and small 
moment to Mr. Vanderbilt when he loses a few hundred 
thousand dollars. He is so rich that his fortune can stand 
many such blows without suffering. But when valuable 
works of art — paintings, bronzes, and tapestries—are de- 
stroved, then there is a loss that cannot be replaced, and the 
public Will feel as sorry as their owner that they have gone 
outofexistence. The owner of areal work of art only holds 
it iu a kind of trust for posterity, and in its safe-keeping the 
fume of the creating artist and the eo and profit of 
these vet not born are both concerned. There is no actual 
property in beauty, Whatever the statutes may say, and the 
destruction of that which is beautiful is a public calamity. 

Fires at Newport have not been uncommon, and it has 
generally | ‘he case that when one of these summer 
Vious culches tire its destruction is certain. It has been an- 
hourced tint Me. Vanderbilt will rebuild on the same site. 
Wicther he will build on the same plans or not has not been 
determined, * The Breakers,” just destroyed, must not be 
confounded with the marble palace of which so much has 
veen Written in the last few years. The marble palace is 
the property of Mr. William K. Vanderbilt. 

In tlis paper are given two views of the hotel in New 
Brunswick kept by the first Cornelius Vanderbilt, the  Com- 
modore.” and grandfather of the owner of ‘‘ The Breakers.” 
These pictures, contrasted with those of the Newport house, 
wtistrate the wonderful growth in wealth and in other 
‘wings of a family that started ever so humbly. The ‘ Com- 
modore” began life as a waterman, and his first venture as 
« Proprietor was as the owner of a flat-bottomed boat then 
a periauger.” This he used in ferrying passengers 
wic freight from Staten Island, where he was born. Thus 
he ‘ts In the beginning, as in the end, in the transportation 
viisiness, out of which he made the many millions be- 
ueaticd to his children and grandchildren. When steam 
wecume the motive power for boats in the bay and in the 
rivers about New York, the ‘‘Commodore” was among the 
i's! lo realize its vast importance. When a friend offered to 
‘sis! hin in starting a steamboat he sold his *‘ periauger,” and 
start ‘out as the skipper of the steamboat Bellona that ran 
‘Tom New York to New Brunswick, New Jersey, on the high- 
a otipn en New York and Philadelphia. He also bought 
variously called Bellona Hail” and The 
LL. . “8 This was kept by his wife while he ran 
+ thew nt lis old house, which still stands, as the pictures 
TL were born ten of ** Commodore ” Vanderbilt's thir- 
caildren, including his son William H, Vanderbilt, the 
kinda tlhe owners of *‘ The Breakers” and the marble 
2 9 itt Newport. In the steamboat line managed by the 
.. ee Governor Daniel D. Tompkins, twice Vice- 
oy of the United States, became interested, and an- 

er oat, the Nautilus, was built and rum over the same 


Halleck in one of his poems alluded to 
| line, 


a steamboat of the Vice-President’s 
To Staten Island once, for fifty cents.” 


‘wodore” Vanderbilt did a thriving business with 
nat Bellona Hall,” where passengers from New 
hiladelphia or Baltimore or Washington staid over 
“ | ’r. .\. 1). Newell, one of the oldest residents of New 
1 *. recalls those days perfectly. He recently said: 
; ver once seeing eighteen four-horse stages in one 
Th ‘ve down Burnet Street under full whip to Bellona 
ii ~. Vanderbilt stood at the register-book there, in- 
4 her guests the way to their rooms, while Cuap- 
© Was ringing the bell at the wharf for such of 
'2ers as were booked for New York.” 
\, r old resident, Mr. John De Mott, of Middlebush, 
‘‘. now in his eightieth year, says that he remem- 
) have counted forty-two four-in-hands, and other 
rei eles of all sorts rushing to the steamboat dock to 
Us : Mane, _Though there was plenty of opposition, 
auderbilt, who had already yained the popular 
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title of Commodore, was very popular, and did the bulk of 
the business. It was here that he laid the foundation for 
the great Vanderbilt fortune, and acquired the means to 
embark in those larger ventures with which his name is 
identified. 

The present bearers of the name and owners of the wealih 
are notably unostentatious, and are rather misjudged by the 
public. The first Vanderbilt founded the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity at Nashville in Tennessee, and endowed it; William 
H. Vanderbilt paid for bringing from Egypt the obelisk 
now in the Central Park, and the present Cornelius Vander- 
bilt established the club-house for the employés of the New 
York Central Railroad. In their benefactions the Vander- 
bilts are very retiring, and they give in so secret a way to 
public charities that no announcement is made of these 
deeds. Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt is of a religious disposi- 
tion, and is much interested in the work of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, in which he also participates. 
His younger brother, William K., isa sportsman and society 
man, and very active in such circles.. Another brother, 
George, is a book-collector, and has gathered one of the best 
— libraries in this country. Down in North Carolina he 
s making a country place of greater extent than any ever 
planned in America. The work on his house and grounds 
there has for several years past given employment to thou- 
sands of North Carolina mountaineers, whose energies pre- 
viously were exhausted in hunting squirrels and rabbits. 


JAY GOULD. 


Jay GouLD died on the 2d of December. This most ex- 
traordinary speculator and adventurer was born of poor 
and humble parents in Roxbury, Delaware County, New 
York, in 1836. His father was a small farmer, and at one 
time kept a country store, where produce was bartered for 
merchandise, and actual coin was rarely used as a means of 
exchange. The son worked on the farm, and helped in the 
stote, and attended the village school, which was dignified 
With the title of Buckwood Seminary. He finished the 
scholastic part of his education when he was sixteen years 
old, and as a part of the closing exercises of the term which 
was to be his last, read an essay entitled, ‘* Ilonesty is the 
Best Policy.” 

About this man, who has never been a great talker, and has 
always been particularly reticent in regard to his business 
and personal affairs, there have been printed in the news- 
papers innumerable stories which bear falsehood on their 
face. The writer had occasion some time since to examine 
a large number of clippings made from the New York pa- 
pers within a space of three or four years. It was interest- 
ing to notice how in time an intocent little story would 
grow. A paragraph giving a fact about Mr. Gould, with 
the saving clause prefixed, ‘It is said,” would be printed in 
one of the great dailies. It would take a trip around the 
country, and each new writer would find something to add, 
The little ‘ stickful ” has grown into a sensational columt 
and a half, and more history about Mr. Gould has been re- 
corded. So much of doubtful truth has been written that it 
is better perhaps to abandon the idea of writing a pictu- 
resque biography of Mr. Gould, and in this instance at least 
to adhere strictly to plain facts. 

When Jay Gould at sixteen left school, he became clerk, 
porter, and errand-boy in his father’s store. He only re- 
mained a little while with his fathier, and then hired himself 
to another country storekeeper some two miles away from 
his father’s place. Here he occupied all his leisure in study- 
ing bookkeeping and land-surveying. Ile must have easily 
mastered the principles of bookkeeping, for he is said to 
have been wonderfully skilful in fathoming the depths of 
accounts and making clear the mysteries of ledgers. Some 
land-surveyors about this time were making a survey of 
Delaware and the adjacent counties for the purpose of 
making and selling maps. Gould went into their employ. 
Before the work was finished, he bought out the surveyors, 
completed the maps himself, and together with a //istory of 
Delaware County which he had written and printed, he ped- 
dled them in person from farm to farm. This first indepen- 
dent venture was successful, and he now had a little money 
of his own. The buying and selling of a tract of land aug- 
mented this capital, and enabled him to join with Colonel 
Zadoc Pratt in establishing a tannery in Luzerne County, 
Pennsylvania, 

Before starting on the journey to Pennsylvania Mr. Gould 
paid a short visit to New York city. While working in the 
country stores, surveying his county, and peddling bis maps, 
his ingenious and active mind needed other employment, so 
he used it in devising a mouse-trap. With the model of 
this mouse-trap he first came to New York to find a pur- 
chaser for the patent rights. He did not succeed in doing 
what he wished, so he joined Colonel Pratt in Luzerne Coun- 
ty, and began the erection of the tannery. This was finished, 
and in a little while they had leather to sell. Gould kept 
the books and acted as sulesman. In the latter capacity be 
had to come to New York pretty often, and he made ac- 
quaintances among the merchants and leather-dealers. He 
was not yet twenty-one years of age. 

His partner in the tannery became dissatisfied, and Gould 
bought him out, borrowing the money for the purpose. 
The persons from whom the money was borrowed also be- 
came dissatistied, and demanded payment. This not being 
made, they seized the tannery in Gould's absence, and bar- 
ricaded it for defence against all comers. Young Gould 
was now having his first real contest for the possession of a 
property. He organized an attacking party, and captured 
the tannery after a stubborn fight. Ile removed all the 
leather out of the State before his assailants could take legal 
action to restrain him, and sold the leather to get money to 
carry on the fight in the courts. Ile soon found the law's 
delay too much for his patience and his pocket. so he aban- 
doned the tannery and came to New York, which bas ever 
since been his home. 

During his visits to this city to sell Jeather he had met, 
among other merchants, a Mr. Miller, a man of some means, 
who had taken a fancy to the young man. Mr. Miller now 
took him to board at his house, and there he met Miss Helen 
Day Miller, the lady who, after a brief courtship, became 
his wife. It cannot be that Mr. Gould came to New York 
without money. Had that been so, he would certainly not 
have married as quickly as he did. He was at first a broker 
in a small way. He must have impressed his father-in-law 
with the idea that he was a particularly shrewd and capable 
young man, for Mr. Miller put into his hands a large block 
of the stock of the Rutland and Washington Railroad. 
This stock had never paid dividends, and Mr. Gould was 
instructed to look into the matter, and try and find a pur- 
chaser. He did look into the affairs of the company, but 
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he did not attempt to sell. Instead of that he bought @ 
controlling interest of the stock at a merely nominal price, 
and all of the bonds at ten cents on the dollar; It is to be 
presumed that in this transaction he had the assistance of 
his wife’s father. When, however, he was next heard from 
he had reorganized the road, with himself as president, and 
had become a railroad man. Twenty years or more Jater, 
when he was a witness before a Congressional commitiee 
which was inquiring into the business morality and legality 
of dealing in futures, Mr. Gould said that he had been deal- 
ing in futures all his life. Ue referred to his first transac- 
tion when he was just turned of age, and said that he had 
bought the stock and bonds of the Rutland and Washington 
because he believed in the future of the property, and he 
added, ‘‘ T sold the bonds at par, and the stock at 125.” 

At any rate, this operation attracted attention to the young 
man, who by this single stroke must have made what he 
then considered a fortune. Ile soon entered into the bro- 
kerage business with the firm of Smith, Gould, & Martin, 
and the firm did a considerable business. 

This business was continued for some years, Mr. Gould all 
the while growing in the esteem of Wall Street people as an 
uncommonly shrewd man. Then came his connection with 
that peculiarly picturesque adventurer ** Jim” Fisk, who 
during his brief but notable career in the financial and bust 
ness circles of the metropolis sent up more sky-reckets and 
displayed more general pyrotechnic skill than had been seen 
before or has been seen since his time. Gould and Fisk and 
Daniel Drew—known during bis time variously as the ** Dea- 
con” and as ** Unele Daniel "—made « campaign to secure 
control of the Erie Railway Company. They accomplished 
their object by one means and another, and Mr. Gould was 
first Treasurer and then President of the company: During 
this administration of the Erie Company, Commodore Van- 
derbilt, the founder of the great fortune which his grand- 
children are now enjoying, attempted to get a majority of 
the stock, and in that way the control. The capital was 
supposed to be somuch. Ile bought shares till he had more 
than half, and felt secure: but he counted without the con- 
sent of the powers in control of the property and of its cor- 
porate seal. Stock seemed to be as plentiful after his pur- 
chases as before. He could not at tirst understand it, but it 
all was made plain when he learned that the ofticers were 
issuing more stock as fast as there was a demand for it. The 
limit of the stock only seemed to be that of the printing- 
presses which were turning it out. Gould and his party 
Hed to Jersey City, so as to be outside the jurisdiction of the 
New York courts, and calmly defied the old commodore. 
Some kind of a compromise was effected, and Gould retained 
control till the company was so involved that the succeeding 
receivers and presidents have been unable even tilf now to 
make the property earn a dividend on the stock. 

It was during the Gould administration of Erie that that 
speculation in gold was started which resulted in the finan- 
cial panic Known all over the country as Black Friday. The 
Stock Exchange closed its doors, and nearly all the banks 
stopped payment. ILundreds of fortunes were wiped out as 
though with a sponge. Mr. Gould escaped by aecepting 
those contracts which were favorable to him, and by reeeiv- 
ing some others in his official capacity as Treasurer of the 
Erie Railway. 

His next campaign as a dealer in railways was with the 
Wabash system of railroads. He got control here, and after 
effecting a reorganization which increased the capital stock 
and also the bonded debt, sold them out. It is related of 
him at this time that an associate said to him, 

* Mr. Gould, don't you think you are bonding this much 
higher than the property will stand?” 

‘That may be,” he answered, ‘* but the American people 
are mighty partial to bonds.” | 

Years later he got control of the Wabash. but he could not 
induce the public to go in again, and the property was turn- 
ed over to the courts in the interest of the bondholders. 

One of his favorite methods about this time was to buy a 
road here and a road there—he usually did not buy at a high 
figure—and uniting them in one company, retire the securi- 
ties, and issue a very much larger amount in their place. 
He would sell his share while there was a demand for the 
new securities. ITe has been -known to juggle in this way 
with the same properties two or three times in succession. 

His raid on Union Pacitic probably netted him a larger 
profit in a short period than any of, his other operations. 
He bought largely of Union Pacific, and was taken into the 
directory. He then bought a controlling interest in Kansas 
Pacitic, a road which had been waging war on the Union 
Pacific, and had become practically bankrupt %& the contest. 
He calmly proposed that the two roads be united, the shares 
and bonds to be rated as of equal value. His proposition 
was declined at once. Now he bought Commodore Garri. 
son's controlling interest in Missouri Pacific at an enormous 
price, and also from Oakes Ames a controlling ‘interest In 
the Central Branch of the Union Pacific. He informed the 
Union Pacific directors that he should unite Missouri Pacific, 
Kansas Pacific, and the Central Branch, and extend west 
with a new line. There was a panic among the Union Pa- 
cific people, and they agreed that they would take from Mr. 
Gould his contracts with Garrison and Ames at the price he 
had paid, and give him par for his stock and bonds in the 
Kansas Pacitic. It has been computed that Mr. Gould made 
not less than $10,000,000 by this transaction. If this he so, 
the Union Pacific stockholders must have lost this sum. 
This transaction came back to Mr. Gould many years later 
when he was threatened with an indictment for the way he 
disposed of some of the bonds held in trust jointly by him 
and Russell Sage. The statute of limitations prevented the 
indictment and the trial of the case. 

Mr. Gould’s method of getting control of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company seems simplicity itself when re- 
viewed historically, but it bothered a coodanany clever peo- 
ple while it was in operation. He started a company and 
laid an Atlantic cable. His land lines were cheaply built, and 
went from one large city to another where the business was’ 
heavy. He made the rates low, and of course cut into the 
Western Union business to a serious extent. The Western 
Union officials laughed at first, but their profits rapidly de- 
creased, and the stock depreciated in the market. One fine 
morning it was announced that the two companies had been 
united, and that Mr. Gould had control of Western Union. 
He has kept this ever since, and though there have been 
several efforts to play a similar game by building telegraph 
lines by other persons, none of these attempts has sueceeded. 

He also succeeded shortly afterwards in getting control of 
the elevated roads in New York. At that time he owned 
one daily paper in New York, and hired another. These 
papers day by day berated the elevated roads as a nuisance 
ayainst property rights and as dangerous structures. It was 
maintained that they were not safe to travel on, that from an 
engineering stand-point they were very rapidly going down 
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in value. Propertv-owners were encouragéd to sue for dam- 
ages, and allogether the attack was sharp and spirited. Mr. 
Gould's purchases of the stock must have been skilfully con- 
cealed, for when it Was announced that he had secured con- 
trol, there Was a genuine surprise among the speculators, and 
the shares rose seventeen per cent. in one day. He has also 
heldon to this property, and, indeed, has increased his hold- 
ings by buving the late Mr. Cyrus W. Field's shares, at a 
price much below the market quotation, when that gentleman 
needed money very badly. 

His favorite property, however, has for many years ap- 
peared to be the Missouri Pacific system. The original road, 
which he bought from Commodore Garrison at $750 per 
share, and turned over to the Union Pacific at the same 
price, he afterwards bought at a very much lower figure. 
He has extended it, and united other roads to it, until it goes 
thousands of miles in the South and Southwest. 
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GOULD.—FRoM THE PAINTING BY BENJAMIN CONSTANT. 


About 1883 Mr. Gould announced that he was through with 
buying properties and speculating in stocks, and that there- 
after he should attend to the properties he had acquired and 
enjoy himself. He had a magnificent steam-yacht built—the 
Atalanta—and made preparations fora trip abroad. This trip 
was delayed for some time. The condition of affairs became 
precarious, and money was tight. Some of the bolder bears 
attacked his stocks.and at last they congratulated themselves 
that they had the better of him; they indeed charged that he 
was little better than bankrupt. Mr. Gould then did the 
one theatrical thing in all his life. IHesent for the reporters 
and some bankers. He said that he had heard imputations 
against his credit. He acknowledged that he had borrowed 
large sums in good collaterals, but he protested that his safe 
was notempty yet. He then directed that his stocks and 
bonds be brought forth. It was a big job. When the in- 

ventory Was taken, it was found that he still had at the 
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market-price of the day over fifty million dollars’ — 


securities. His credit has not since been questioned. 
thought that his fortune exceeds one hundred millions. 
Mr. Gould has always been a very quiet family man. 
has been happy in his home life. In 1888 he lost his : 
an excellent woman, who spent her time 1n educating 
children and in deeds of charity. Her body was PF 
in the Grecian mausoleum which he caused to be erect 
Woodlawn Cemetery several years before. | 
children —four boys and two girls. The two elder Vs 
in business with their father, partuciy “Tl in 
his work. George, the eldest son, it is thought, wl! Ly 
the bulk of the fortune. This young man marric 
Edith Kingdon, an actress, in 1886, and has 
ily. Miss Helen Gould, when her mother died, too rock 
in the family, and has continued that lady's begets 
The younger sons and younger daughter are yet chi 
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PERSONAL. 


Tue engagement of Mr. FoxnaLt KEENE, the well- 
known cross-country rider,to Mrs. FRANK WorTH WHITE has 
been announced. 
The marriage will 
take place early in 
this month, and 
the couple will 
Jeave shortly after- 
ward for Meiton, 
England, where 
Mr. has 
taken a house for 
the winter in order 
to take part in the 
cross-country rid- 
ing in Leicester- 
shire. FOXHALL 
KEENE is a son of 
James R. KEENE. 
He has long been 
prominent in the 


higher order of 
sporting circles. 


Mr. KEENE, while 
undergraduate at 
Harvard, was cap- 
tain of the polo club, champion tennis-player, and a good 
ull-round athlete. His best-known athletic work was done 
on the polo ficld, when he was captain of the Rockaway 
team, Which held the championship for years. 
—The following autograph letter from the Prime-Minister 
of England to Mr. Doverias CAMPBELL will be of interest 
to all Americans, and particularly to those who have read 
Mr. CaMpsBe.ei’s book, The Puritan in Holland, England, 
und America. The letter is published with the consent of 
Mr. GLADSTONE, and is a fitting answer to some of Mr. 
CAMPRELL's critics, who have charged him with an andue bias 
against England, and an inclination, in the language of the 
London es, to abuse her institutions past and present: 


Hawarnen Castie, Ort. 17th, 

My pean Six,—It happened that I opened your work and read the 
deeply interesting preface before I had seen your letter, and ascertained 
to whom T owed the gift. Allow me now to offer you the special thanks 
it so well deserves. 

The English race (lam a pure Scotchman) are a great fact in the world, 
and I believe will so continue; but no race stands in greater need of dis- 
vipline in every form, and, among other forms, that which is adminis- 
tered by criticism vigorously directed to canvassing their character and 
claims. Under such discipline I believe they are capable of a great ele- 
vation and of high performances, and I thank you partly in anticipation, 
partly from the experience already had, for taking this work in hand, 
while I am aware that it is one collateral and incidental to your main 
Purpose, 

Puritanism again is a great fact in history, exhibiting 80 many remark- 
able and noble traits. Tt may, perhaps, be liable to the suspicion of a 
want of durability. During the last century it seems to have undergone 
In Various Quarters much disintegration; and it is difficult to connect it 
historically with the divorce law of Connecticut. But I am wandering 
into forbidden ground, which my qualifications do not entitle me to 
tread, and I will close with expressing my sense of the value and impor- 
tance of a work like yours, and of the benefit which we in particular 
ought to derive trom it. T remain, dear sir, your most faithful and 
vbedient, W. E. Gravestone. 

Dorvertas 
uchinbreck, Cherry Valley, New York 


—The new Duke of Marlborough attained his majority 
last. week. Under the mournful circumstances in which he 
is now placed there were 
no observances beyond 
private congratulations. 
It is understood that next 
vear, When the period of 
mourning is past, he will 
use the occasion of taking 
his seat in the House of 
lords to give fétes to the 
tenantry at Blenheim. The 
late Duke. so the = story 
Lroes, did not like dogs, 
and When he married Mrs. 
HAMMEKSLEY, Who hada 
pet pug. it was decided 
that the animal, who wes 
vetting old. should be left 
behind in the States and 
‘boarded out.” Some £300 is spent annually on the dog, 
Whose home is in Philadelphia. It is, according to 2 local 
paper, bathed every other day in hot milk and fed with 
Chopped steak. It wears a blanket out-of-doors. Its ken- 
nel has divisions for sleeping, cating, and bathing, the sides 
being of glass. 


THE most important of recent dramatic events was the 
inauguration of Mr. Daly's season of old comedies, with a 
revival of Sheridan Knowles’s very favorite play in five 
acts, The Hunchback. Speaking generally, the revival of 
this in many respects delightful old comedy was very suc- 
cessful, and augursewell for the future productions in the 
A faint perfume as of dead roses in our grandmo- 
ther’s rose-bowls; a shadowy, indistinct unreality as of the 
fading figures of an old tapestry, seemed to hang over the 
performance of Ilnnehback witnessed last week. As a 
playwright Sheridan Knowles seems to form, as it were. a 
connecting link between the old school of dramatic writing, 
as represented by Sheridan and his predecessors, and the 
new one as exemplified by Bulwer Lytton and his followers. 
There is, indeed, perhaps a more distinct old-time flavor to 
The Hunchback than there is to the Rivals. This lately re- 
vived play of Knowles is instinct with the true spirit of 


SECTICS, 


Shakespearian comedy; its diction, refined and polished to 


the extreme point of finish, is conspicuously unmodern, and 
its construction and action, while from a purely dramatic 
stand-point admirable, are none the less distinetively old- 
fashioned, with all the courtly grace and somewhat stilted 
social usage of the olden time. Modern playwrights may 
well copy tbe continued and cumulative interest, and the 
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logical construction and development, of Mr. Knowles’s 
best-known play; but it is a matter of congratulation that 
they do not need to copy its somewhat prolix metaphor and 
high-flown sentimentality in dialogue and expression. All 
of Mr. Knowles’s characters are familiar types, as famil- 
jar to us as household words from their reiterated use by 
every dramatist since his time, and yet, with the exception 
of Master Walter and Helen, they hardly strike one to-day 
as real people. They move across the stage, as seen In the 
light of modern realism, somewhat like reflections of person- 
ages and people that might have been, rather than represent- 
atives of people that actually were. 

Sheridan's Rira/x is almost as old-fashioned in type and 
treatment as is The unchback, and yet we do not feel with 
regard to Sir Anthony Absolute and Mrs, Malaprop, or still 
less, Bob Acres, the same uncasy consciousness of an almost 
undetinable want of reality which suggests itself to us in 
seeing Sir Thomas Clifford, Julia, or Master Walter, 
Throughout the performance of The Llunchback, us given 
by Mr. Daly’s players, one could not get rid of this fecling 
of unreality, as if the whole play was make-believe, and the 
actors themselves felt it to be so. While not being exactly 
out of the picture, neither the actions nor motives of the 
personages or of the dramatist as there interpreted carried 
any conviction. This may be due to the play itself, or to 
the players themselves; more probably, however, to the lat- 
ter. It requires, indeed, unusual versatility on the part of 
actors familiar with the slap-dash, rough-cut methods of 
modern farce-comedy to suddenly assume the repose and 
finish of method which are requisite for an adequate delinea- 
tion of the characters of these old comedies. As a matter of 
fact, the sehool of acting which not only interpreted, but 
Which may be said to have been the primal cause of such 
comedies, has now almost entirely disappeared. With that 
spirit of existence which hustles, bustles, and worries through 
life at railroad speed as a predominating influence, it was 
inevitable almost that it should so disappear. At the present 
time we are content to dispense with a great deal of refine- 
ment and a great many of the amenities of life so long as 
that life shall be brisk and full of action. In other words, 
we prefer movement, continuous, spirited, and untlagging, to 
repose, however graceful or artistic. It is doubtful at the 
present day whether the material could be gathered together 
for an absolutely faithful reproduction of these old comedies. 
But while we are thus liable to miss much of the finish and 
detail, we can still secure a pretty faithful reproduction, at 
least of outline, and, what is more to the point, enjoy it; for 
Mr. Daly’s revival of Zhe L/unchback is certainly most en- 
joyable. 

Of all the artists engaged in this revival Mr. George 
Clark as Master Walter, and Miss Isabel Irving as Helen, 
best caught and reproduced the spirit of the time and play. 
Mr. Clark, indeed, was wholly admirable, while Miss Irving 
might have stepped right from the frame of some old family 
portrait without apparent anachronism or lack of appro- 
priateness. As Julia, Miss Ada Rehan, albeit a trifle over- 
lachrymose at times, looked winsome, and was altogether 
charming; but she was a Julia rather fin de siecle than old- 
time. Mr. Bourchier was evidently ill at case as Sir Thomas, 
and made the audience feel that he was, and, furthermore, 
did not exhibit any indication of being to any marked de- 
gree in touch with the spirit of old comedy. The rest of 
the cast was at least unobtrusive, and did nothing to mar 
the representation if they did not overmuch to absolutely 
help it. Mr. William Gilbert, however, played the small 
part of Fathom with much dry humor and pictorial effect, 
and was noticeably geod. But, as has been said above, the 
somewhat unsatisfied feeling which one could not dismiss 
might be justly attributable to the play itself as much as, if 
not more than, to the players. That Mr. Knowles’s play is 
still given to-day in spite of its somewhat stilted sentiment, 
redundant metaphor, and prolix dialogue, is due to the fact 
that paternal Jove is the mainspring of action, and the mo- 
tivating factor of the play. And this distinctively human 
emotion, Which is as old as the world, and yet in its many- 
sided variety and power of attracting the sympathies of an 
wudience is ever fresh and ever new, will probably secure 
for The Hunchback an occasional hearing with certain audi- 
ences as long as the stage remains as it now is. It is this 
same motive of action which made Byron's Ovr Boys prob- 
ably the most successful comedy of its kind ever written. 
After having run for sixteen hundred consecutive nights in 
London, this perennial comedy has been recently revived, 
and is again being played with unabated popularity to 
houses so crowded that it would almost seem to indicate 
a repetition of its former phenomenal run. 

REGINALD DE Koven, 


THE PANAMA CANAL CRISIS IN FRANCE. 
BY JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


THE discussion and investigation regarding the building 
of the canal through the Isth- 
mus of Panama have brought 
about a serious crisis in the po- 
litical affairs of France. The 
ministry has fallen, and the *. 
President of the republic has 
found it difficult to get any one 
to take up the work which in 
M. Loubet’s hands was found 
unacceptable to the French 
people. The French people are 
immensely patriotic, and they 
“ive support to any enterprise 
that seems to add either glory 
or profit to their country in an 
enthusiastic way, whether it be 
to support a war, to pay the 
debt incurred by a war, or to 
build some great work that 
would add to the importance of 
France among the nations of 
the earth. M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, the promoter of the 
canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama, had abundant experi- 
ence of the temperament of his 
people, for it was he who pro- 
jected the canal across the Isth- 
mus of Suez, and successfully 
carried through an enterprise 
that so much shortened the 
journey from western Europe 
to India and the East. The 
next batural problem in short- 
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ening the waterways of the world was that a canal should 
dug in some narrow place of the American continent. }>.,. 
ama was the narrowest place, and, all conditions being ec,; 
the fittest place for such a canal. It was not unnatural eith 
that De Lesseps should have been looked upon as tiv. : 
proper person to be the father of such an undertaking \ 
the preliminary steps the readers of this paper are to 4}... 
extent familiar. Surveys and reports were made, and ,. 
cessions obtained, and De Lesseps formed his comp 7 
This great promoter endeavored with all his arts to inte), 
Americans in his work, but in this regard he failed in ey. 
way, except to get American contractors to do at pay 
prices much of the work that has been accomplished. * 

M. de pyr is not an engineer. He began his pu! 
career as a diplomat, and he first became known to the yw... 
at large as the promoter of the Suez Canal. It is as 4 
moter that he has won the fame that secured him a «.. 
the French Academy. The popular idea is that he w:, 
engineer of the Suez Canal and the engineer of the Px: 
Canal, and therefore prefessionally responsible for thy 
mates of cost of the Panama Canal. Certainly De Les.. 
experience might have prevented him from being dec. 
by others in regard to a work of even such magnitude » 
cutting of a canal through the Isthmus of Panama, });;) j,, 
must be absolved from the prostitution of professional |)... 
ledge with which he has been generally credited in this. un 
try, if notin France. American engineers long ago dicined 
that the location of a canal across the Isthmus of Panam» 
was impracticable on account of its great cost. Surveys }jqj 
been made there by American engineers, and at other p|yers 
in Central America, and the Nicaragua route was .1)\)j 
upon as at once the most feasible and the least costly. }},) 
De Lesseps was not dismayed by the cool reception his pro 
ject received in this country, nor were French investors ¢) 
terred from taking from those thrifty stockings that paid the 
indemnity to Germany the hoarded francs that were neooded 
for this stupendous undertaking. It became a national enter 

wise. The French people as individuals invested in jt. the 
eal government sanctioned a lottery to assist it, and tly 
French republic lent its credit to the company to prevent a 
collapse. 

But the collapse was inevitable, and now that it has com 
it has overturned the ministry, driven some prominent men 
to suicide and others to exile, and blackened the fame of the 
great De Lesseps, who in his extreme old age appears to 
be appalled by the clamor that has arisen. However eulpa- 
ble he may have been in the methods employed, and these 
methods appear to have included the subsidization of the 
— of Paris and the purchase of votes.of members of the 

‘rench congress, he at least is not responsible for the fals 
estimates of men who from exact facts were supposed to come 
to exact conclusions. He was never an engineer, and it is 
only charitable to believe that, carried away by the misrep- 
resentations of men in whom he had confidence, he consented 
to resort to expedients that success would not, perhaps, lave 
justified, but at least would have concealed. 

By the press reports, day by day, we hear of the exposures 
We hear that this paper and that-were regularly in the habit 
of receiving sums of money for silence or advocacy; we hear 
that members of the legislature and of the ministry were in 
the employ of the company. The whole miserable business 
is likely to be laid bare. At such a time, when it is proved 
that so much money has been diverted from its lrcitimat: 
channels, it is only natural that extravagant chirges shoul 
be made. Such extravagant charges now take the sliape in 
Paris of allegations that no work at all was done at Pas 
This is not at all true. Much work, and difficult work 
that, was done. It may be that for some of this work very 
extravagant prices were paid, but in all probability such was 
not at all the rule. It was intimated by the prosecuting of 
ficer in France that most of the original contracts were let 10 
favorites, by them sublet to speculators, and by them again 
sublet to the men who really did the work. In some !- 
stances this may have been so, but there are other nots!) 
instances where the work was entirely done by the first 
contractors. Among such contractors may be mentioned 
the American Contracting and Dredging Company, of which 
Mr. Henry B. Slaven, of New York, and formerly of San 
Francisco, was president. Mr. Slaven met Count de Lesse) 
in San Francisco on his first visit to America. He believed 
in the enterprise, and thought he saw how he could assist 1" 
it. He was a bidder for work, and in all obtained contracts 
for seventeen miles of the canal, including the changing at 
the course of the Chagres River. It has been said that fo! 
this work the company of which Mr. Slaven was preside! 
received $20,000,000, and that half of this was pref! In 
behalf of the company, which so far has not been summoned 
in the official investigation in Paris, it has been said thai thi 
profits were not greater than the character of the ventur 
warranted. These profits were also increased by thie =s!" 


of the contractors, who devised dredging machinery at one 

on a larger scale and more ingenious than ever |<! 
used. 
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THE NEW WEST POINT. 
BY GEORGE I. PUTNAM. 


THE worthy men who directed the affairs of the republic 
in the first years of its existence must have been guided by 
the hand of a providential fate when they selected a site for 
a national Military Academy; it could not have been alto- 
wether foresight of theirs. They knew only that they had 
recentiv emerged from a tedious war for independence, and 
that a weak, struggling nation was more likely to become 
embroiled than another. Thus they perceived the necessity 
for trained soldiers, and perhaps they acted the more readily 
in the matter since some of them were gentlemen with a de- 
cided taste for fighting. 

We have it on good authority that Washington himself 
put his finger on West Point when considering the to-be-es- 
tablished Military Academy, and said, ** This is the place. 
Washington's judgment may not have been final, but it was 
powerfully influential. Others concurred, and When, after 
Washington's death, the school became an accomplished fact, 
West Point was the spot of its location. 

It was an excellent choice. The associations were such as 
to make ita forcing-house for patriolism—a quality no na- 
tional school ean afford to neglect; and the years have 
shown in a surprising way the improvement the place itself 
was capable of, and the high degree of development to 
Which the Military Academy itself may aspire. 

This country has had a Military Academy now these nine. 
ty vears. In 1802, we may believe, it was not much of a 
school. even according to the standards of that day, In its 
beginning it had but a handful of students, who did about 
as they pleased, and graduated at uncertain intervals, but 
who went out and fought the wars of the republic with a 
patriotic vigor that will be becoming ina graduate of 1893. 
The academy turns out a more finished article now: there 
has been some advance in educational matters since the cen- 
tury was born, and the Military Academy has kept pace with 
the advance along its own particular lines. 

Still, the Military Academy was a hazardous experiment 
till 1817, when General Svivanus Thayer became its super- 
intendent. He had graduated from Dartmouth in 1807, and 
from the Military Academy in the following year. This is 

a feat that could not even be attempted at the present day. 
Ile continued as superintendent until 1833. He is known 
now as the ** Father of the Military Academy,” and that 
appellation is cut on the monument raised to him at West 
Point. His labors have been summed in these words: 

In the sixteen vears of his devoted aggpinistration the 
Military Academy grew from a badly conducted rudimentary 
school to a preeminent seminary of science, an enduring 
monument of his fame.a fostering mother to the whole army, 
the evnosure of all educational institutions throughout the 
land, and a priceless possession for the nation’s security and 
glory.” 

To«dlav the oldest living graduate comes tottering back to 
these scenes of his salad days, looks wonderingly about, and 
shakes his head. There is scarcely a feature that is familiar 
to him. He sees the cadets wearing essentially the same 
uniform as in his day, and may allow himself to think how 
much they resemble certain remembered ones of his own 
class—the springy step, erect carriage, strong-toned voice, 
air of military precision ; but there it ends, «except as he un- 
willingly tells himself that those boys he knew and loved 
have fought the fight, run the race, and conquered through 
Victorious death. Thats all. These are not the same boys, 
but their successors in the inheritance, And there is nothing 
unchanged about the j» we save the all pervading sentiment 


of devotion to country and the rush of the river from the 


north. All else is new, 

It is a matter for national congratulation that this is so. 
Conservative as West Point is—and conservatism hath there 
a sure abiding place—there has been progress and improve- 
ment along every line. This was never more noticeable 
than now, Old things have passed away. The idols of an- 
tiquity have been destroyed to the last vestige.’ Certain 
landmarks and buildings, cherished of old, are become a 
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memory. And in their places rise modern buildings, in 
whose construction comfort and convenience have been con- 
sidered, and within whose walls all the material for the ed- 
ucation of the modern soldier may be found. For the mili- 
tarv art has made great strides since 1802. It is no longer 
the sole requirement of the officer that he shall fight well; 
now he must possess a university education, and in addition 
ride well, walk well, dance well, talk well—possess a com- 
plete equipment for social as well as warlike victories. The 
cadet of today is not allowed to neglect his opportunities; 
if he does that, he is found deficient, and at once dismissed. 
So the annual graduate can hardly escape being as polished 
as one of his own buttons. 

This great change in appearance has been a matter of 
time. Two elements have seriously opposed it. One has 
been the disinclination of Congress from year to year to 
make anything like a sufficient appropriation for the main- 
tenance of the academy. The sum proposed, whatever it 
was, never failed to attract the attention of members with 
an economical turn of mind, and they would scrape and 
whittle at it, chipping off small pieces here and there, till 
the remainder, shrunken in bulk and distorted in purpose, 
was pitiable. 

Year after year succeeding Boards of Visitors have recom- 
mended certain improvements. They insisted on the neces- 
sity of a new academic building and gymnasium. The old 
academic building had stood for long years, and though 
still sound and substantial, was lacking in many require- 


THE WEST POINT BATTLE MONUMENT. 
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ments that had developed with the growth of the corps of 
cadets and the enlargement of the institution’s scope. It 
was not until recently that an appropriation for a new build. 
ing was obtained; and when that had been accomplished 
the second element of opposition showed itself. It was 
found that the sentiment of the graduates was in favor of 
retaining the old building, at whatever cost, and findine 
some other site for the new one. : 

The old Academic! Why, half the officers of the Mexican 
war and all those of the rebellion, North and South, had 
been graduated from it! In the old days the ground-floor 
had done duty as a riding-hall, low-studded and dark and 
small though it was; and there were the overhead beams 
against which boys since become generals had cracked theiy 
heads as they rode unruly brutes of horses about the cramped 
space. From the day of admission to that of graduation 
nearly all the recitations had been held in that building: and 
What ‘‘rags”’ and what * fesses,” what triumphs of recita. 
tion and what gloomy chasms of despair, had each section. 
room known! The old Academic! It was West Point itself 
It even held the gymnasium, such as it was. The bare 
mention of the building brought up a picture of the big 
room, ** No. 1,” with its summer hops and its winter exam. 
inations. Decidedly it could not go. Build another recits- 
tion-hall and welcome, but leave the old Academic, 

There was an honest effort made to please the entertainers 
of sentiment; but it was soon apparent that no other site 
would do. It was nearest of any to cadet barracks. and 
that was a consideration not to be neglected. For the mo- 
ments are valuable at West Point. The corps has barely 
time to complete its allotted studies as it is, and when » 
vear like the present occurs, in which holidays multiply be- 
yond the average, there is dismay in high quarters. A fine 
calculation proved that should any other site be chosen, the 
corps would lose three days in the year, this amount of time 
being used in going to and from recitations. The health of 
the corps had also to be considered, The exposure ineiden! 
upon going to recitation in a military way during inclement 
weather migut sesult unpleasantly. So the old site wa- 
fixed upon, and the old Academic, its usefulness outlived. 
was ruthlessly destroyed. 

But the greatest victory achieved was the new gymnasium 
All that the academy had previously known in this way was. 
to be found in the basement of the old Academic, where an 
ussortment of ropes, rings, bars, and weights had been placed 
—stored might be a better word. For long periods there 
was no attempt at systematic instruction of the cendets jin 
athletics, and it was only through the free will of the exdets 
themselves that any advance was made. But vouth at the 
academy is too vigorous to waste opportunitics for exerting 
its strength, and the old fencing-master made but a pretence 
at directing it. In the little time of freedom allowed them 
cadets gathered in the so-called gymnasium and exercised 
at will. When one showed himself pre-eminent, others 
watched and imitated. The spirit of athletics thus gr 
its own accord, until one day an army officer was detail 
to instruct the corps in gymnastics, Of course he | 
the equipment insufficient, and the accommodations wr 
ed. He made reports on the condition of his departme: 
and shortly the Boards of Visitors began to recommend 1 
appropriation for a suitable gymnasium. After many years 
they prevailed, and now a handsome building is being com 
pleted, to be devoted to the corps’ athletic instruction. 

In no way has. the life at West Point undergone a more 
evident change than in this different bearing towards sth. 
letics. Ten years ago the matter was just beginning to be 
considered among the officers on duty there. For that mat 
ter, as these were army officers, and the army, long stagnated 
in service and promotion, could barely be recruited to its 
legal strength, it was but natural that the academy should 
reflect the condition of that larger body of which it was « 
part. At that time, if a soldier or officer did his qgppointed 
duty perfunctorily, and kept clear of the court martial, be 
was doing all that was expected of him. So for the cadet, 
if he compassed the academic standing required, learned to 
ride, and acquired an erect personal carriage, that Was su! 
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ficient. It remained for the new blood coming to the army 
‘rough the cadet corps to demand athletic privileges similar 
) those enjoyed by students at civilian colleges. It was a 
‘sir problem set the officers; if the civilian colleges afforded 
yeh attractions, then West Point might despair of getting 
‘ie superior class of young men that had always been her 
oride. This was not the sole consideration; it was one 
_mong many, but one not lacking in importance. There 
--sulted, officially, the instructor in gymnastics, and the 
-ymnasium now building. 

“Tt is less than ten years ago that members of the corps of 
-adets applied to the superintendent of the Military Academy 
‘or permission to organize baseball clubs in the different class- 
-s and play Saturday afternoon games among themselves. 
This petition was successful only after the sacrifice of a 
-onsiderable amount of pride on the part of the upper classes; 
they did not think their dignity could endure a game with 
the plebe class; and should the plebes, perchance, be victo- 
rious, the defeat would be nothing short of a degradation. 
(‘lass lines had to be less sharply drawn before a unity of 
athletic spirit could exist. But the application was*handed 
y. and, after long consideration, was granted under condi- 
tions. It was a great victory for the budding spirit of ath- 
leties in the corps. 

By-and-by the cadets advanced as far as tennis. They 
aquired outfits of their own, and played poor games with 
oreat energy and interest. The true value of the game was 
only as an indication of the greater latitude the officers were 
minded to give the cadets in all matters of an athletic nature. 
it was an earnest of what has since been accomplished. 

Next came football. Nobody knows who brought the first 
football on the infantry plain and kicked it into the air; but, 
whoever he was, he may claim to be the genius of the game, 
<o far as the academy is concerned. For after that the corps 
took hieks. individually and collectively, at the ball. Event- 

_ otball team was formed, and therein lies the present 

glory of West Point. It has been a matter of evo- 

,. and has by no means arrived yet at perfection. But 

is great cause for encouragementand congratulation in 
the results already accomplished. 

As soon as it became evident that football was to reign 
supreme, and that even the cadets would have a chance to 
test their skill and strength in battle with other teams, en- 
thusiasm took possession of the corps. Morning, noon, and 
night the boys ran distances to improve their wind, swung 
Indian clubs, wrestled, and did all “— individually could 
in the way of physical improvement. ‘To be sure, there was 
excellent material to start with. The instructor in athletics 
realized this, and that such glory as the team might win 
would redound somewhat to his own credit, and he exerted 
himself in behalf of the aspiring youths. Then the team 
was assembled, and on some few occasious was coached by 
4 man who knew what football was. It was in this way 
that the football team of last year prepared itself for the vic- 
tory it gained in the annual match over the too-confident 
middies of the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

This year the enthusiasm did not abate. Great interest 
was taken in the game, and with the early days of fall the 
season's team was organized. But the work of making 
cadets into scientific soldiers still holds the supremacy at 
West Point, and the boys never were allowed much time for 
practice. This year they got even less than usual. Foot- 
ball is a good thing in its way, but it will hardly teach a 
cadet how to lead armies to victory, or aid him in the inven- 
tion of engines of war. But as even a soldier's life cannot 
he entirely taken up with the slaying of his fellow-man, 
football is accorded a place; and the authorities at the 
academy smile approvingly upon the youthful enthusiasm 
shown, and do not regret the youthful energy squandered. 
For that is a thing that grows by use, and football is a great 
developer. 

Every morning lately, while reveille was a misty uncér- 
tainty, the chosen few of the academy team have gone out 
umltakenarun. They went down the flags to the library, 
up the road to the north, around Fort Clinton at the point of 
the plain, and back to barracks; or they went up the road 
leading to Fort Putnam, and had an interesting seramble 
over the rocks and through uncertain footing. They return- 
ed with bright color and swelling chests, blowing far less 
‘than one would expect. A quick bath, a march to break- 
fist, a hearty meal, back to barracks, and immediately there 
is study to be attended to, if one wouldn't lose a seetion or 
~». But,even in studying, a lad can take a breathing-spell 
for five minutes, and swing the Indian clubs vigorously in 
that time. Recitations occupy the time, with a scanty in- 
':rmission for dinner, till four o’clock in the afternoon, and 
aller that comes a drill. This is in the nature of an athletic 
exercise, and is all that the ancestors at the academy of the 
cadet of to-day were accustomed to. The drill lasts till 
aller five, giving the cadets just time to remove the marks 
ol military toil from their persons before going to supper. 
Alter the meal, twenty minutes or half an hour elapse be- 
tore the cadets are required to be in their rooms, and this 
tine is all too precious to be wasted in developing or 
sjrinting. As soon as evening call to quarters sounds, lib- 
‘ty ceases, and study is the ruling oecupation till time to 
retire, 

“wturday afternoon is the one brief holiday-time of the 
‘eck. If a cadet goes in for athleties seriously, he must 
‘rego the pleasure of paying social calls on that day; if he 
4 society man, he cannot hope to shine at football. It is 
‘ uestion of choice. Those who eleet football, reflecting 
‘iat there will be plenty of time after graduation to go in 
' social matters, get out on the infantry plain, play scrub 
mes, and practise their points. It is really wonderful that 
‘li such limited rehearsals they should put up so finished 
production as they do. Football, scientifically considered, 

’Y ho Means an easy subject for a player to comprehend. 
their degree of mastery of it the cadets speak a good 
‘ord for their ability, physique, and pluck, and volumes for 
“© Training to which, as cadets, they are subject. 

Last your steam was the pet of the corps. It won victor 

«T Victory, and completed its race by drubbing the crac 

val Academy eleven. The corps was highly satisfied 

‘lit, and it was accepted as the standard by which future 

‘ms were to be estimated. So when this year’s team com- 

‘nced to get in trim, spectators said, with a shake of the 

«1. If you begin to do as well as last year’s, we shall be 

isfied., This Was & negative sort of encouragement, but 

_ {leven said nothing; they only worked. 

Che boys got together for their first game when the Wes- 

‘n team-came up, in October. The dwellers at West 

‘nt turned out perfunctorily to witness the strife, for they 

rhored the delusion that they were already as good as 
‘cated. Wesleyan, too, had the same idea. But ten min- 
's after the game opened, it became evident that a mistake 
t been made. Wesleyan's centre, supposed to be invul- 
‘able, was an open door for West Point. The spectators 
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woke up, and began to see that they really had cause to take 
pride in the academy team, and at the end they declared it 
was stronger than last year’s. The boys worked like beavers, 
and compelled Wesleyan to play on the defensive nearly all 
the time. At the close the score stood 6-6, with the ball in 
possession of West Point and within five yards of Wesleyan’s 
goal-line. All agreed that it was only by their fumbles, in- 
cident to lack of practice, that the corps team managed to 
avoid winning an unexpected victory. 

They have beaten the Stevens Institute eleven by a score 
of 42 to 0. But then the entire corps was well aware that it 
possessed a good team, and urged it on with commendatory 
shouts and cheers. In this game, too, the cadet team made 
some bad fumbles; but this was the sole indication of their 
lack of training; and so promptly did they act that Stevens 
could take no advantage of them. 

It was late this season before it was known that the desired 
game with Annapolis would be allowed. In the uncertainty, 
the eleven was permitted to shift for itself, and competent 
coachers came only on rare occasions. Then, too, the team 
was excused from no cadet duties, but snatched its practice 
when it could. The result was as, by some, expected. The 
Annapolis team went to West Point November 26th, and 
gave the West-Pointers a stinging defeat. The score was 
12to4. This was despite the fact of the heavier weight of 
the military cadets, and was owing not to fortuitous acci- 
dent, but to good and ably directed team work by the 
middies. 

The cadet team this year includes B. Ames, left end; 
Houle, left tackle; Laws, left guard; T. L. Ames, cen- 
tre; Clark, captain, right guard; Smith and Aultman, right 
tackle; Stacy, right end; Smedberg and Stout, quarter 
back ; Timberlake, right half back; King, left half back; 
Pattison, full back. 

In no way has the life of the cadet corps been so developed 
as along the athletic line. It would seem that in past years 
there had been a surfeit of dancing, almost the only relaxa- 
tion the cadets knew from their academic duties; this is not 
saying that cadets do not dance as well to-day asever. But, 
commencing with nothing more tangible than a certain 
youthful impatience at governing conditions, there has come 
the wish for something else—some such thing as might have 
been enjoyed had fate cast their educational lot at Yale, or 
Princeton, or Harvard—athletics. The official mind, too, 
has perceived the growth of this sentiment, and has appre- 
ciated its value. Privileges have been extended to ambitious 
youths, and athleticism actually encouraged. So that to-day, 
away from West Point, the Military Academy is no longer 
passed by when the question of college athletics is discussed. 
The corps has shown its exceptional quality, and lacks only 
the opportunity to capture more laurels. 

There has been of late another line of development, if the 
popular idea may be accepted; and if it is so, the further de- 
velopment is likely to result in a wider and more highly ap- 
preciated influence for the academy than may yet have been 
anticipated. The change is found in the attitude maintain- 
ed by the academy’s officers towards cadets. The outward 
element may remain unchanged, but inwardly, so ‘tis said, 
the cadet is regarded as more of an acquisition than former- 
ly. It may be that at the present day the army does not 
present the attractive future it once did, and that promising 
cadets are the more highly prized in consequence. That, 
however, is only a passing comment. The fact remains 
patent that while discipline is as strictly maintained as ever, 
and the academic standard has abated nothing of its high 
requirements, the chances that a given cadet will graduate 
are in excess of what they would have been in years gone 
by. Military despotism has been succeeded by a kindly 
military paternalism. In it the cadet finds less of indiffer- 
ence and more of encouragement; and he is enabled to exert 
himself more earnestly, and to a better result. He is shown 
no more official leniency than was his predecessor—and that 
was always zero; but the change of heart on the part of the 
powers that be has produced an atmosphere in which the 
cadet can labor to better advantage than formerly. The 
difference is illustrated by these bona fide incidents, and can 
be accurately estimated from them: 

Some years ago a professor, then in charge of a depart- 
ment, paid the customary visit to a low section of one of his 
classes. In it was a cadet who was not doing well, who 
knew it, who was discouraged, who was disquieted by the 
appearance of the professor, and who made in consequence 
a poor recitation. To him the professor said: ‘* Mr. Blank, 
you can’t expect to stay here if you don't do better than 
this. The course is not too hard, and if a cadet of ordinary 
ability tries, he can master it. Now, you are either not try- 
ing, or you have not ordinary ability. Don’t think I care 
whether you stay or not. If you go, there will be plenty to 
take your place. It is immaterial to me whether you do or 
do not graduate. But I‘can promise you that you will not 
unless you improve a great deal in a short time.” 

Naturally, that cadet did not graduate, and he was but one 
of many who went out under such conditions. 

Last month a professor said to a cadet similarly placed as 
regards studies: *‘ Mr. Blank, you don’t seem to have been 
doing well lately. What is the matter? Are the lessons 
too long? Idon’t want you to become discouraged; there is 
no occasion for that. I want to see you graduate, and I am 
willing to doall I canto help you. You have simply to con- 
tinue in an earnest effort to dothe best you can. That is all 
I can expect of any cadet.” 

There is a complete statement of the case. 

Tt has ever been considered an unfortunate thing that one 
should be carried to the skies on flowery beds of ease. The 
years that a boy spends in the corps 0 cadets have, accord- 
ingly, been shorn of all that bordered even remotely on 
luxury. Military snap and prompt decision rule in all the 
courts of the academy. Hardship has been considered an 
indispensable adjunct in the development of the manly sol- 
dier and the soldierly man, and this idea at one time con- 
trolled even the cadet cuisine. Moreover, cadetship was 
held to be a time of novitiate, in which the probationer was 
proving himself worthy of the stern honors of the army. 
Consequently, the more hardships, social, moral, and physi- 
cal, that he successfully passed through, the more clearly 
had he proven his title to a lieutenant’s commission. 

A professor, now retired, used to say that the lower sec- 
tions of a class were not deserving of help or encourage- 
ment, and the instructors under that professor acted accord- 
ingly upon the cues given them. It is now quite generally 
held that the accident of location in the class is not the only 
element to be taken into consideration when determining a 
cadet’s fitness for the coveted commission. The Mexican 
war, the civil war, and a long list of Indian wars have 
brought out the fact that the bulk of the fighting qualities 
of any class lies below the line of bisection. The fact is 
patent to some eyes before graduation even. It is the ex- 
ception for a cadet of high class standing to become the 
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fistic champion of his class against other classes. And it 
may even be observed that the football element of the pres- 
ent day is not distinguished by high rank in studies. It is 
hardly a matter of question that the lower half of the class 
is regarded with more consideration to-day than at any time 
ip many years. 

The cadet mess hall has now become Grant Hall—a change 
that may not appeal as strongly to the cadet as to the grad- 
uate. To look within is to see tables prepared with a view 
to making the coming meal enjoyable. Chairs, not stools, 
are provided. Clean linen is spread, and there is a pleasant 
array of dishes. And around the walls hang paintings of 
famous graduates of the Military Academy. The glamour 
of the academy’s lasting glory is thus cast upon the fleeting 
joys of the mess. It is as simple as a kindergarten depart- 
ment, this object-lesson in the value of what has.been, mak- 
ing the names and faces of the country’s greatest. soldiers 
familiar to their successors—simple and effective. No text- 
book has yet been devised to teach the lesson and produce 
the result that comes from daily acquaintance with those 
who have made the academy respected, and have demon- 
strated to the country at large the necessity of its continued 
maintenance. 

It is, however, probable that some day the portraits of 
Grant and Sherman, Sheridan and Meade, Schofield and 
Merritt, and all the others, will be taken from Grant Hall, 
that the tablets to Revolutionary and Mexican war officers 
will be removed from the chapel walls, that the trophy 
small cannon and the fragile flags from wars of the past will 
all be taken from their present scattered places of keeping, 
and gathered in one building, to be erected at West Point 
for the special purpose of giving them suitable housing. 
The erection of this building is an act of munificence on 
the part of a distinguished graduate, now dead, General 
George W. Cullum. In his will $250,000 was bequeathed 
to the Association of Graduates, with which to erect a 
Memorial Hall at West Point. After indicating the ma- 
terial and manner of construction, the language of the will 
is this: 

~ **"Phe Memorial Hall I wish to be a receptacle of statues, 
busts, mural tablets, and portraits of distinguished officers 
and graduates of the Military Academy, of paintings of bat- 
tle scenes, trophies of war, and such ether subjects as may 
tend to give elevation to the military profession.” 

The bequest is nat-yet available, but the work of planning 

the structure will proceed, and the building will be ereeted 
in compliance with the terms of the will. The. Board of 
Trustees who have charge of the matter is composed of 
Colonel John M. Wilson, Superintendent of the Military 
Academy. General James B. Fry, Colonel Peter S. Michie, 
Colonel Edgar W. Bass, and Colonel James Mercur. . The 
site is not determined. The need of such a building has 
been shown by past events; for it is to be not only a 
depository for valuable military relics, but a place for cere- 
monials and meetings as well. It is fortunate that such de- 
votion to the academy as General Cullum’s existed in con- 
junction with the ability to gratify it. The Memorial Hall 
cannot fail to become another source of patriotic inspira- 
tion. 
One other feature of marked prominence among those 
that characterize the new West Point remains to be men- 
tioned. This is the battle monument, now rising at the 
northern limit of the plain. It is to commemorate the 
deeds of the regular army of the United States—officers, 
rank and file. It has a history, for the fund that is erecting 
it has been increasing for a quarter of a century. It is made 
up of contributions from the regular establishment, high and 
low, privates and shoulder-straps. And it stands for what 
West Point has done; for there has been many a battle, in 
which popular troops took no part, fought and won by the 
men of the regular army as a matter of detail in the pursu- 
ance of duty. And many graduates of the academy have 
died on unnamed fields, accepting death as part of the busi- 
ness to which the country had educated them. It is a good 
thing that they, and all the others too, should be at least col- 
lectively remembered at West Point. 


STATISTICAL. 


The academic building now in process of erection is the 
third of its kind. The first was burned in 1838. The sec- 
ond was torn down in 1891 to make room for the third. It 
is of granite, rock-faced ashlar, and has four stories and a 
basement, At the northwest corner will be a clock tower. 
The cost of the building is to be about $490,000. It is to be 
ready for use in Septeinber, 1893, and will then accommo- 
date 500 cadets—nearly twice as many as have ever been in 
the corps at one time. This is taken as an indication of the 
probable enlargement of the corps. It will be heated by its 
awn steam plant. All the recitations will be conducted in 
it. The apparatus of the philosophical department will be 
moved into it from the library, and the library will then 
be remodelled to accommodate the increasing number of 
books. 

The gymnasium is of West Point granite, broken-coursed 
and rock-faced. It is three stories in height, and will cost, 
complete, about $90,000. At least $5000 more will be ex- 
pended in the equipment. In the basement and on the 
ground-floor will be a short-range shooting-gallery, bowling- 
alleys, and a swimming-tank, 30 by 60 feet: Pipes are Jaid 
through the tank so that the water may be heated. In the 
towers are reading, reception, and record rooms. The gym- 
nasium proper is on the second floor, open to the top of. the 
building, and roofed in with glass. A running-track, raised 
above the floor.extends around the inside of the gymnasium. 
The fencing-academy is in the front, directly over the sally- 

rt. 

The battle monument was designed by Mr. J. D. Hunter, 
Jun., with McKim, Mead, & White. A platform extends 
around the monument proper, and is reached by a flight 
of steps. Its height from the ground is 2 feet 9 inches. It 
is of pebbles laid in cement. In the centre of it rises the 
pedestal, of granite, 11 feet 6 inches high. It is ornamented 
with bronze garlands extending completely around it near 
the top, and with bronze torches, dividing it into eight 
panels; on these the names of officers will be put in letters 
of bronze. On this pedestal stands the monolith, of New 
England granite, 41 feet 6 inches high, and 5 feet 8 inches 
in diameter at the base, decreasing to 4 feet 9 inches at the 
neck. The cap on the monolith is 4 feet 8 inches high. On 
it rests a ball 6 feet in diameter, upon which stands a winged 
female figure of Victory, 10 feet high. This figure is of 
bronze, and was modelled by Macmonnies. It is being cast 
in Paris. 

Around the platform are eight plinths, bearing granite 
balls nearly three feet in diameter. On two of these are 
bronze eagles. The remaining plinths bear cannon on cach 
side the supported ball. 
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VENUS AND MARS. 


THE NEW ACADEMIC BUILDING.—R. M. Arcurtrer. 
(From a perspective drawing by Cadet H. M. Reeve, 1891.) 


CADETS' ROOM. 


BIRD'S-EYE 


VIEW OF THE BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY.—[See Pace 1190. 
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THE SON OF A, J. CASSATT ON DUTY, “ EDDIE*™ CASSATT OFF DUTY. . 


CAVALRY DRILL. 


: 


MARCHING TO BREAKFAST. 


INSPECTION. 


WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY.—From Puotocrapnus by Pacu Brotuers.—[SeE Pace 1190.] 
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ALBERT CHEVALIER. 


BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 

THERE Is an old say- 
ing about how much 
better it is to serve in 
a good place than to be 
master in a bad one. 
This has been localized 
in the West to read, 
‘It is better to be a 
lamp-post in New York 
city than a millionaire 
on the prairie.” All old 
savings have their ex- 
ceptions, and Albert 
Chevalier is one of 
the exceptions to this 
saying. 

Mr. Chevalier was,up 
to two years ago, one 
of a dozen young men 
who were known in London as clever comedians, who 
appeared only in the smart West End _ theatres, and in 
the legitimate drama as represented by the comedies of Mr. 
Pinero and in adaptations from the French stage. He was 
known as an English actor of French parentage, of short 
stature, with a smooth shaven expressive face, and quick, ob- 
servanteyes. When he was not playing in modern comedies 
and farces, he used to entertain his friends at the Savage 
Club and at smoking-concerts with songs, the words and 
music of which he wrote himself, and which he sang as no 
one else could sing them. They were generally burlesques 
on popular ballads of a sentimental nature which he ridi- 
euled, but his most successful were written in the dialect of 
the coster-monger of Whitechapel and Covent Garden Mar- 
ket and the Mile End Road. His friends thought them very 
clever and amusing, and told him he really ought to do 
something with them beyond entertaining his brother pro- 
fessionals at two o'clock in the morning. They even sug- 
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gested his deserting the legitimate stage altogether, and tak- 
ing himself and his songs to the music halls. 

Mr. Chevalier received this advice at first as Mr. John 
Drew would probably receive the suggestion that he had 
better give up light comedy and try ** doing a turn ” at Tony 
Pastor's. 

The music halls in London form a class of entertainment 
by themselves. There are a great many of them; the pum- 
ber of their licenses shows that « man could spend an evening 
in one every night of the year and never visit the same hall 
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twice. But though they are so rich in quantity, their quali- 
ty is not so high as that of a West End theatre is supposed to 
be. and so Mr. Chevalier continued to draw a salary of fifty 
dollars a week as a comedian, and resisted the offers made 
him bv the music-hall managers to sing his coster-monger 
songs from behind their foot-lights. But one day something 
happened, and he changed his determination and signed to 
sing at the Pavilion Music Hall, and his brother comedi- 
ans shrugged their shoulders, and Chevalier himself was ex- 
tremely nervous, and felt that he was taking a false and cer- 
tainly downward step. 

Mr. Chevalier was No. 16 that night, and was down upon 
the programme simply as ** Albert Chevalier, Comedian.” 
The clientele of the Pavilion knew of him only as a low 
comedian and nothing more. 

They had their own ideas of comedians. Their comedians 
aré gentlemen with red noses and ill-fitting clothes and red 
wigs, who run on stumbling over their feet, and make a silly 
bow to the leader of the orchestra, and then burst into a silly 
blatant ballad about ‘‘ what a night they ‘ave ‘ad,” or ** how 
they love a red-haired lady down at Kew.” I do not 
think there is anything quite so pitiful or so offensive as 
the English music-hall comic singer. 

But when No. 16 went up at either side of the stage that 
night the lights were lowered, and the orchestra played a 
queer, weird, running accompaniment, and a little weasel-like 
man dressed in the pearl buttons of a coster ran on into the 
lime-light, and without bowing or recognizing the presence 
of the audience in any way, began an odd, plaintive melody, 
and in tones whining and yet tender, beseeching and in- 
terrogative, he sang what is now known as the *‘ Coster’s 
Serenade.” The audience had seen costers on the stage be- 
fore, jolly costers and rough costers, but never a coster in 
love, and making love under his ** doner’s”’ window with all 
the earnestness anil passion of a real troubadour. The song 
opened with a queer whistle, which those who lived in the 
East End recognized as a signal of the Whitechapel toughs, 
and when the whistle had apparently brought the young 
woman to the window, there came a plaintive, reproachful 


inquiry: 
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“’Ave you forgotten yet that night in May, 
Down at the Welsh ‘Arp, which is “Endon way?” 


“Six months ‘ave gone, yet things is just the same; 
You're known about ‘ere by your maiden name. 
I'm chivied by me pals. "Cos why? 

Nightly I warbles ‘ere for your reply. 

Summer is gone, an’ it’s a-freezin’ how, 

Yet still 1 loves yer with that warmth, I vow, 
Just as I did that summer night in May, 

Down at the Welsh ‘Arp, which is "Endon way.” 


The audience listened to this curiously at first, and then 


with interest, and then with sympathy, and when the coster 


ran off, still without recognizing them or losing for a mo- 


ALBERT CHEVALIER SINGING THE “COSTER’S SERENADE” IN A WEST END DRAWING-ROOM. | 
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ment the identity of the part he had made for himself. they 
woke up to the fact that they had not been listening indis 
creetly to a poor little chap reproaching his sweetheart, but 
that they had been taken in by a gentleman dressed as « 
common coster, an actor and an artist, who had dared te in 
troduce the training and methods of true, good comedy tv 
the careless crowd of a noisy music hall. 

The place Mr. Chevalier made for himself that night le 
has kept, and to-day he is the most interesting figure on 
the music-hall stage; he is no longer one of a dozen low 
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medians, but ‘Albert Chevalier, King of the 
halls.” and his songs are sung all 
+» London, and in country houses, and in 
pubs,” by smart young men who have 
-y bim from the boxes, and by the cos- 
-. who have picked up the tune from a 
relorgan. He is paid $600 a week now, 
ead of $50, and he has set upa brougham, 

| « house on the Thames, where he fishes 
dav in a punt; and those people in the 
\,<t End who will not visit a music-ball 
..ve him in after dinner, as they have the 
iy. Rezkés and Paderewski and all the rest, 
ing his serenade in their drawing-rooms, 
vevalier’s success is interesting to us over 
not because he is coming to America, 
* » he is under contract for four years yet in 
| don, but because it shows that it is better 
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+ do the one thing you can do, even though 


he humble, well, than to do something finer 
differently. It is better to be the best prize- 
ighter than to pose as &@ poet, if you are not 
4 good poet, t 
The song next In popularity to the **¢ os- 
ters Serenade is one called ‘* Wot Cher. 
\\ hen the Oxford undergraduates were sing- 
ue it at the Commemoration exercises last 
their artless authoritative way, I 
overheard a French visitor ask one of the 
dons what it meant, and the don, after ob- 
serving the interest in his answer which the 
question had said, with some em- 


year, in 


it as the French language 

vet. 
js a Whitechapel greeting, 
cheer, L suppose, is its translation. 


4. is given with this, and_the ecstasy 
which Albert Chevalier reads, the line 
jaugh. | thought I should ’ave died,” has 
heen quoted by some of our American come- 
dians who have heard him as quite worth an 
ocean voyage there and back. The other 
sone’ The Future Mrs. Hawkins,” of which 
the chorus is also given some place in the 
text. is one of his latest songs, and has the 
same queer plaintive note as has the sere- 


nide. When you go to London again you 


must go tothe Pavilion, and hear these songs | 


as Chevalier sings them. The printed music 
aud the printed praise of him give you no 
idea of how the singing of a comic song can 
be raised to the level of a fine art. 


SHE'S OFF! 

Wuo or what?) Why, the good ship ——-, and if 
there is a passenger on board of her unprovided with 
that yrand preventive of sea-sickness and all disorders 
of the stomach, liver, and bowels, Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters, all we have to say is, he or she is very un- 
thonghtfal. There is nothing comparable to this 
cases Of malarial fever, rheumatism, ner- 


vousness, and Joss of strength.—[{Adv.]} 


WINTER EXCURSION TICKETS ON. THE 
PENYSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Tit Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
placed on sale at all its principal ticket offices 
excursion tickets to all the prominent winter 
resorts. This territory includes the resorts 
vt New Jersey, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Florida, and 
Cuba. The tickets are sold-at the usual low 
rates, and the return coupons are valid until 
May 40th, 1893. 

lhe magnificent facilities of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, with its many connections, 
adel the favorite line for winter travel. 


MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers lor their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the guns, allays 
a!) pail, Cures wind colic, and is the beat remedy for 
Garrhen Sold by druggists in every part of the 
World. ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle. —[A dv. } 


‘ SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, 

specially i 

v“pechuly infants, is prevalent at all times, but is 

““vely avoided by giving proper nourishment and 

Wholesome food, 

| Borden Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. 
stocer and druggist sell it.—[ Ado. } 

hag ¥ buby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

veuste was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 


: vet she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
ut she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
{[Adv.) 
PHILLIPS’ DIGESTIBLE COCOA 
‘ous In taste and aroma than any other 
ad ‘| ol cocoa or chocolate. Easily digested.— 
Noe 


rtetmes and New Year’s table should be with- 
Bitters, the world-renowned 
Totexquisite flavor. Beware of counterfeits. 


pe 


HROWN'S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
rly eat Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
Crampea, colie, colds; all pain. 25c.—{ Adv. ] 


ise 


— 


Thr Best Worm Laze Chi 
\ Comfite, fader are Brown's 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The most successful and reliable | 


URBANA 
«WINE CO. 


D. M. HILDRETH, Vice-President. 
W.W. ALLEN, J. W. DAVIS, 
. Treasurer. General Supt. 
A. J. SWITZER, HARLO HAKES, 
Secretary. President. 


POST-OFFICE : 
URBANA, N. Y. 


PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS THE 


Best Natural Sparkling Wine 


= PRODUCED IN AMERICA. 


ALSO A 

FULL LINE OF WELL-RIPENED AND PURE 
“=: Sweet Catawba, Dry Catawba, Port, 
Sherry, Clarets, and. Brandy 


pcSk: MADE EXCLUSIVELY FROM GRAPES. 


Sa “4 (3 For sale by all leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 


we 
‘ 
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HAMMONDSPORT, New York. 


BERMUDA. 
Land of the Lily and the Rose. 


The peculiar situation of these is] ds, so far north as to escape the discomforts of the tropics, yet so thor- 
oughly sheltered by the Gulf Stream that frost is unknown, makes them one of the most healthy and delightful 
winter resorts in the world. The islands are entirely free from malaria, and the coral formation acts as a com- 
plete safeguard against the accumulatign of anything of an impure or offensive nature on the surface. Average 
temperature for the winter, 65 to 75 deg. Over 100 miles of excellent roads. ‘Telegraphic communication with 
all parts of the world. 7 


AMILTON HOTEL. 


Open from December until May. 


The house is the largest and most elegant building in the city of Hamilton. Contains the only passenger 
elevator in Bermuda. Situated on the highest ground in the city, insuring dryness and perfect drainage, as well 
as unsurpassed views of the town, harbor, and the adjacent islands. Circulars giving full infurmation regarding 
the house or islands will be gladly furnished by 
Cable address—Hotel, Bermuda. WALTER AIKEN, Proprietor, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


le hes Co 


SILK AND WOOL GOODS. 


Vrille, Nicoise, Veloutine, Ondine, 
and Bengaline. Fresh Assortments 


THE UNIVERSAL NEED. 


There has certainly been a universal need of 
something for the 
general disorders 
of the system, 
which while they 
do not prostrate 
sorely impair the 
physical condi- 
tion. types 
of disorders such 
as headaches, sick 
derangements, disturbed 


nervous 
sleep, commonly known as 


GENERAL DEBILITY 


stomachs, 


have needed a true medicinal treatment which 
will refresh, relieve, and restore without re- 


and Colorings in Piain and Fancy Etf- 
fects of these Winter Novelties. White 
for Wedding Gowns. Light Colors for | 
Evening Wear.- Fancy Effects for Street 
and House Wear. — 


Broadway 9th él. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


action, and cure without harm, and for the 
multitude of such complaints the true remedy 
has been found in 


BROMO - SELTZER ; 


a remedy which avoids all bad after-effects and 
produces only good results promptly and sure- 
ly. It is so active and sure a remedy for com- 
mon ailments; sotrue in toning and rebuilding ; 
so cheering to the debilitated and so strength- 
ening to the weak, it is universally known as 


THE BEST RESTORATIVE. 


“THE 
‘IN WORLD-WIDE —N. Medical Journal. 


QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


& CO! 
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IT WON'T HURT 


Pozzoni’s. 


THE GREAT MEDICRAL FOOD 


yore A, 


URISHING +- PURE -+ DELICIOUS | 


FOOD: 
URSING-MOTHERS, INFANTS 
CONVALESCENTS. 


FOR DYSPEPTIC> DELICATE: 


INFIRM AGED PERSONS-; 
\ MBRIVALLED. 
THE SICK-ROOM- 
SOLD BY SHIPPING DEPOT — é 
DRUGGISTS »OHN CARLE & SONS, NEW YORK: ; 
PODO 


A GENTLEMAN’S SMOKE. 


YALE 
MIXTURE 


Made by MARBURG BROS. 


A Delightful Blend of 
St. James Parish, Louisiana, ) 
Perique, Genuine Imported 
Turkish, Extra Bright Plug 
Cut, Extra Bright Long Cut, 
and Marburg Bros.’ Cele- | 
brated Brand “ Pickings.”’ 


NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOL, 


First Ave.. 67th and 68th Sts., Y. 


A Great Chance to Learn a 
Valuable Trade. 


The Three Months Day Classes Open January 3. 


Instruction in Bricklaving and Plastering, $40; 
Plumbing} $40: Carpentry, $35; Sign Painting and 
Writing, $25; House and Fresco Painting, $40; Stone- 
Cutting, $35: and Printing, $25. MORE SKILL AND 
KNOWLEDGE CAN BE ACQUIRED THAN IN 
THREE YEARS IN A WORKSHOP. Attended by 
young men from all parts of the United States. Lodging 


house. Illustrated circular mailed free on application. | 
Cut size. 4 
Does not leak 4 
|| Magic Oiler. | q 
Clean for Pocket use. 
7 For Guns, 
Reels, Bicycle, Sewing-Machine, or Typewriter. 
Places a drop-of oil precisely where it is needed, or 
flows freely if required. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
25 cents by 
THE METAL TURNING CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 5" 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Sold by drugyists cr sent by mail, 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa, 


used on this paper is 


FREDK. H. LEVEY & €0.,59 Beekman Street, N.Y. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURES 
by Peck 's Invisible Tubular Ear (usinons, Whis 
pers heard. Successful when all FREE 


by PF. Hiscox ,853 B’way,N.¥. Write for vock of proofs 


‘ 
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FRONT AND REAR VIEWS OF THE OLD VANDERBILT HOTEL, NOW STANDING AT NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. 


ye 


Via New-Brunswigk, Princeton,T renton, & Bristol. 


Fare 'Through, $5. 


The Vice-President’s Steamboat Nautitus will leave New- 
York every day Whitehall Wharf, 
t 11 o’clock A. 


for Staten-Island. From her the passengers will be received 
without delay into the superior fast sailing Steamboat Bettowy,, 
Capt. Vanderbelt, for Brunswick ; from thence in Post Chaises 
to I'renton, where they lodge, and arrive next morning at W 
o'clock in Philadelphia with the commodious and fast sailing 
Steamboat Partavetesia, Capt. Jenkins, in time to take the 
Old Union Line Baltimore Steamboat, which leaves at 12 o’clock 
every day. 

For seats, apply at No. 145 Broadway; No.5 Courtlandt-st. 
24 office from Broadway ; at the Steamboat Hotel, corner of 
Washington and Marketfickl-sts; at Messrs. J. & C. Seguine’s, 
Whitehall; or Capt. De Forest, on board Steamboat Nautilus. 
; N. 8 This line arrives in Brunswick three quarters of an 
hour before the Olive Branch Line. 

if | JAMES GUYON, jun. 2 Proprietors, 
CALEB T. WARD, New-York. 


ROBERT LETSON, New-Brunswick. 
JOUN JOLINE, 
| 30S, GROVER, { Princeton. 
= OSEPH THOMPSON 
DAVID BRENTON, Philadelphia. 
¥ WM B. JAQUES, Agent for Proprictor:. 
All goods and baggage at tie risk. 


“THE BREAKERS” AFTER THE FIRE.--From a Puotograru sy Cuitp, Newrort. 


MK. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT’S SUMMER HOME, “THE BREAKERS,” NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND.—Fuom « Puorocrarnu sy Newrort. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF MR. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT’S HOUSE AT NEWPORT.—[See Pace 1182.] 
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FOR THROAT 
AND LUNG 


complaints, 
the best remedy is 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


In colds, 
pronchitis, la grippe, 
and croup, it is 


Prompt to Act 
sure to cure. | 


ENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD. 


THE STANDARD RAILWAY OF AMERICA. 


TOURS 


TO THE 


GOLDEN GATE 


Atfording an exceptional opportunity to visit 


CALIFORNIA 


THE TOURISTS TRAVEL BY A 


Superbly Appointed Train 


of Pullman Vestibule Drawing-Room Sleeping, Smoking 
und Lobrary, Dining and Observation Cars—an exact 


Counterpart of the Pennsylvania Limited 
FEBRUARY 8th,1893. 


DATES OF STARTING, ) MARCH 2d, 1893. 
MARCH 29th, 1893. 
sURSION TIG T for first and second tours 
include all necessary ex- 
y uses ih both directions, three days’ board at Hotel del 
; i+ San Ihego, and transportation to the principal 
'alitormia. Por the third tour all hecessary 
us sueluded for the entire time absent. Re- 
u its of tickets for all tours adjustable to the wishes 
ot Lourist- 
tourist Agent and Chaperon Accompany Each Party 
for itinerary containing full information, apply to 
\sents or address Tourist Agent, 849 Broadway, 
\ oe i” Fulton Street, Brooklyn, or 233 South 
', Philadelphia, 
CHAS Eo PUGH, J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Gen'l Pass’ Agent. Ass’t Gen'l Pasar Agent. 


DON’T BECOME DISCOURAGED. 
—— TRY — 


AERATED OXYGEN, 


THE FIRST. THE LAST. 


first gasp of the babe is for air,—the last 

ej of the aged is for air,—and all life between 
«oe eXtremes goes on by reatbing. 

? ure “ir means good health. Bad air makes 

bi] ‘ood, poor health, misery. Pure air makes 

le better. AEKAI Kv OXYGEN is an 

poe air, a powerful anti- 

or Cat 

bios and Nerve 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO., 


NASHUA, N. H. 
“40 Office : 3 & 4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL. 
New York Office : 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 


Edition, postpaid for 2c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


( Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remed 
of, HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. ti 
LONG & CO. , 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
he read this little book. | theneeum. 


p ‘CATE WHIST. The National Method. Principle 
hew,and very simple. 20 original deals, $1.00, 
ve = sts with other methods invited. High- 

in price: simplest in detail ; 
Sent, postpaid, for $1.00. 
‘E, Editor of Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wherever you see persons of taste and experi- 


ence playing cards, you will note that 


case, cover, and Ace of Spades card is a fac-simile 
of the Ace which has just been painted on the 


The brands mostly in 


Treasury, 
Capitol, 


rock above. 


Congress, 
Cabinet, 


Insist upon having them from your dealer. 


MADE ONLY BY 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
The Russell & Morgan Factories, 


‘“‘The Card Players’ Companion,” showing how games are played,and giving prices of 40 brands— 
400 kinds—of playing cards, will be sent free to any one who will mention where this advertisement 


was seen and enclose a two-cent stamp. 


“GLOBE” 


Business Furniture 


built for busy business men, in endless variety—Roll Top Desks, 
Flat Top Desks, Standing Desks, Bank Desks, Filing Cabinets and 


the like. 


There’s difficulty in describing the good qualities of Globe desks 


Sportman’s, 
Army and Navy. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


on each 


use 


Co., 


Kirk's Shandon Bell Toilet Soap, 
LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 


An ideal Complexion Soap. 
For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers. or‘if 
unable to procure this Wenderful Seap send 25 cents 
in receive a cake by return mail. 


S.KIRK & CO., Chicago 


A Lasting 


and office furniture —their elegance, de- 
sign, finish — but nobody disputes their 
peerless qualities; their leading qualities. 

If you are going to fit up, let's talk 
it over. Book about Globe business fur- 
niture—profusely illustrated, complete and 


= cents. 


manufacture of: 


THE GLOBE CO., Cincinnati, O. 


New York Agency: 40 and 42 Beaver Street. 


The Globe Factory) 


is seven stories high and con- 
tains over 75,000 square feet | 
of floorage—all devoted to the 


business furniture. 


high - grade | 


‘No More Round Shoulders. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
SHOULDER-BRACE 


and Suspender Combined. 


Expands the Chest; prevents 
Round Shoulders. A _ perfect 
Skirt-Supporter for Ladies. 
No harness — simple — unlike 
all others. All sizes for Mem, 
Women, Boys, and Girls, 
a) Cheapest and only reliable Shoulder- 
A Brace. Easily adjusted and worn with comfort. 
41 «It is a Combined Shoulder-Brace and Sus- 
pender. It provides new and improved suspenders 
for men’s pants,and supporters for ladies’ underskirts, 
which do the double duty of holding up and bracing up. 

Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, post- 
Maes paid, on receipt of $1 per pair, plain, or $1.50, silk- 

eed. Send chest measure around the body. Address 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE COMPANY, Easton, Pa. N.A. JOHNSON, President. 


A lig rht and pre ofitable 


$10 {0 $00 busi Magie Lanterns and DOUBLE 
Views of popular ts Cat- Breech-Loader 
alogues on appleation. Part 1, Optical: 2, Mathe $7.50. 
rhe 4, M: as sic i abterhs, ete RIFLES $2. 00 


SS Madison st.. Chieago, WATCHES 
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1. AN Assk., 


BICYCLES $! 
All kinds cheaper than else. 
where. Before you bey, 
send stamp for catalogue te 


THE ws Powers & Guewent 0p. 


Charm 


that confers distinction on the pos- 
sessor, and Iends to any home aa ' 
new attraction; it produces the 
best works of the world’s famous 
composers with a purity of tone 
and sympathetic shading not ex- 
celled by an accomplished perfornh- 
er. This charm is found in thét 
wonderful new instrument, Pad/- 
lard’s Gloria Interchangeable Music 
Box. 


No strings to get out of order; no 
reeds to rust. It lasts a life-time 
and plays any selection you choose. 

Musical people are carried away with 
it. Any home may possess it. We 
have all styles and prices, and make 

special terms. 

Send for book, or come and hear our 
daily concert when you are in the 
city. 

NOVEL DESIGNS FOR CHILDREN’S GIFTS. 

M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 680 B’way, N. Y. 

AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


TO PURCHASE A 


COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT, 


Consisting of Camera, Lens, Tripod, 1 doz. Plates, 4 
Printing Frame, 2 Trays, 1 doz. Paper, 12 Mounts, I 
Lamp, 1 Focus Cloth, 8 ozs. Developer, 1 Ib. Hype, 
& ozs. Albutone, 1 Graduate, 1 Negative Rack, and one 


copy of ‘* How to Make Photographs.” 
For Pictures, 42x64, $12.50. 
5X7, $14.00. 
5x, $15 O0- 


The above outfits contain everything necessary t@ 
make and complete a picture. 


E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 


591 Broadway, New York. 


BEFORE 
THE 
PUBLIC, 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. | 
CATALOCUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO Co., 


TREMONT ST., FTH AVE., 
OSTON, MASS. W YORK. 


‘The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. | 
Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York. 


“CENT SENT BENT 


Manufacturer of 


“CROWN” 
ESTE Pianos ano Orcas. 


WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to Bent, (your address, on pos- 
tal)if you wish a Piano or Organ I want verses saat the 
“Crown” give Pianos, Organs, etc., for the 
best ones. Ask learn how it’s done. Catalogue free. 
GEO. P. BENT. (Clerk No.8 ), Chicago, Eatab, 1670), 1870), 


QUESTIONS ano ANSWERS 
ABOUT ELECTRICITY. 


Just the book for students and beginners in the ante a of 
Electricity. Handsomely illustrated and bound in eloth, 
Price post-paid. BUBIER PUB. LYNX, 
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Beautiful Books. 


EXQUISITE BINDINGS. 


QOveex of Patmyra. By Wittiam Ware, author of 
Aurelian,” Julian, etc. A new edition of this stand- 
ard work fully illustrated with half-tone plates from pho- 
tographs taken in Palmyra, showing the ruins of that 
splendid civilizadoa which was at its zenith nearly two 
thousand years ago. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.50 


GENOA, THE SUPERB. 


THe City of By W. Jonnson. 
This city, the birthplace of Columbus, is not only in- 
teresting from its historical associations, but is remark- 
able for the beauty of its parks, palaces, and cathedrals 
of modern architecture. Illustrated with photogravures. 
1 vol., crown Svo, vellum cloth, illuminated in gold and 
colors, $3.00. 


THE LILY OF THE ARNO, 


Or Frorence Past anp Present. By VIRGINIA 
W. Jounson. Uniform with * Genoa, the Superb.” 
1 vol., $3.00; the 2 above vols. in cloth box, $6.00. 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 


Evition. By Buiwer (Lord Lytton). 
This thrilling historical novel is produced in a superb 
manner with fifty photogravure Busteations trom pho- 
tugraphs of Pompeii as it now is, and from celebrated 
resturations and trescues. A magnificent and distinct- 
ively Pompeiian binding. 2 vols., crown Svo, embossed 
in full gold, $6.00. 


RIENZI. 


Romanesove Enition. Tue Last oF tur Roman 
DP RIBUNES by (Lord Lytton) superb 
edition of this.splendid historical romance, which stands | 


HARPER’S 


| 


HOOK GLOVES 


ARE STAMPED 


FOSTER'S PATENTS, 


LICENSED UNDER FOSTER’S PATENTS. 
BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS! 


without am equal, full of photogravure illustrations from 


Roman photographs. 2 vols., crown Svo, embossed in | 


gold, gilt tups, $6.00. 


ROMOLA. By Grorce 


Uniform with the “ Rienzi*’ and “ Last Days of 
Pompeii,’ with 60 photogravures. 2 vols. , $6.00. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 


Many Points 
Have Been Raised 


SY THE OUTCOME OF THE 


CAMPAIGN 


RECENTLY CLOSED 


The papers of all parties and all 
shades of opinion will be full 
of Momentous Political Dis- 
cussions for months to come. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


GATHERS THE CREAM OF THE 
WHOLE DISCUSSION. 


WHY NOT LET US SEND YOU A SPECIMEN COPY? 
THE PUBLIC OPINION Co., 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWINC CUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


INDIGESTION. 


Each tablet contains one grain 
x, pure pepsin, sufficient to digest 1,000 
krains offeed. Ifitcannot be obtained 
from dealers, send five cents in 
for sample package tu 
MICAL CO., 19 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


HE 
CAUTION—See that the name Beemae on each wrapper. 
ORIGINATORS UF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM, 


= 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


and Blood Diseases and their treatment.sent 
sealed on receipt of also Disfigure.e 
ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, Indialnk 

= and Powder Marks. Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed, 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


125 West “tnd Street, New York City. r 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open a.m. to 8 p.m, 


ARTISTS WHO GET RICH 


often give good advice. Art- 
ists who use the Air Brush 
he are getting rich, and recom- 
ae = mend it very strongly. It is 
distinctively an art tool, and saves time and labor. and 
increases the excellence of the work. Write for illus- 
trated catalugue. It will interest you. 


ATR BRUSH MFG, co., 
GS Nassau St., Reckford, U. 8. A. 


manufacturing furrier, 124 West 42d Street, 
near 6th Avenue Elevated Station, New York, 


able goods. 


C. SHAYNE, 


; has marked down prices 
of genuine mink neck- 
scarfs, with head and 
claws in perfect repre- | 
sentation of the animal, 
to #5, #8, and #10 for 
the very best. Hud- 
son's Bay sable, 
$15, #20, and $25. 
Genuine Russian sable, 
$40, $65, $75, and $100. 
The leading styles in 
sealskin garments and 
fashionable furs of every 
description at lowest 
possible prices for reli- 
Mail orders promptly filled. 


Fashion-book matled Sree. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturing Furrier, 
124 WEST 42d ST., NEW YORK. 


MAYER, STROUSE & MFRS. 412 BWAY, NY. 


ance Plays, Drawing-Room Pla 
Fairy Plays, Ethiopian Plays, Guide Books, 
Pantomimes, Charades, Jariey’s Wax Works, Burnt 
Cork, Theatrical Face Preparations, Wigs. Beards, 
Moustaches, and Paper Scenery. New Poteloamen 
containing Many novelties, full description and 
prices sent FREE ! FREE! 

T. H FRENCH, 25 West 23d N. Y. 
When writing, please mention this publication. 


vY or Home or Public Use. The F ERT 
A 


in the world. Send for C 
MAROY SCIOPTICON CO., 1008 Walaet St, Phils 


WEEKLY 


KODAKS 


Take Snap Shot, 
Time Exposure ind 
Flash Light Pictures. 


Kodaks can be used as hand or tripod cameras— 
they can be used with roll film or glass plates— 
Kodaks are convenient “all around "* cameras. 


Kodaks have the best lenses—hence they take 
Kodaks are compact—all 
Kodaks are 


always tested in actual use—the only practical 


the best pictures. 
other cameras are larger, heavier. 


test. We guarantee each one. Kodaks are sold 
loaded ready to use. Kodaks are practical. 


$6.00 to $65.00. 


EASTIIAN KODAK CO., 
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cELECTION OF AN ALL AMERICA football eleven for 
ald be a more puzzling undertaking than it has been 
‘ast four years, because of some radical changes in 
sion of the men made very late in the season, and 

too, of the wealth of material, especially back of 
° from which to choose. It is more than probable 

| ach into whose hands the completion of an All 


Y | ream might be placed would not approve of some 
- .» in their last positions. A weakened ankle com- 


ing. for instance, to go in at quarter in the final 
| the year, while Trafford, who pushed Homans 
. ‘ast year at full back, and would have had the op- 

ywing to the falling off in the lat- 


of passing him ¢ 


J , . this season, transferred himself to the same position 
a ‘he eleventh hour. McCormick, the third captain, 
th yt her hand, with the very first day of the season, 
ote +) full back, back to a place at quarter, which a 
well ie wished for, and where he had always been thor- 
?' It is no wonder that his quarter play, 


home. 
se  oncidered, was the best of the lot, Whereas his work 
omy at full back, although productive of excellent re- 


vais fa ied to class him then with cither of the regulars— 
Trafford, Thayer, or Gordon. 


OVER THE WONDERFULLY GOOD MATERIAL, and 
candidates from an all round point of view, 
up the Ail America team as follows: 


Thaver, P., full back. 
irewer, Harvatd, half backs. 
oe, quarter and captain 
Ilarvard, centre. 
and Waters, Ilarvard, guards. 
Newell, Harvard, tackles, 
and Hallowell, Harvard, ends. 
Butterworth, and Poe back of the line, and 
.~, Newton, Winters, and Schoff in the line. 


— 


ORING 
considering the 
sould make 


‘1 the make up of this national team which will 

the reader is the name of Laurie Bliss among the 

is made second choice solely on account of 

‘oe this season, Which iu the two big games, at least, 

ave been costly had the umpire ruled in accordance 

tacts. No half back this year has played more brilliant- 
‘ined nearly so many yards, but, on the other hand, 
eat come as near giving the other side a touch-down. 
over, it should always be taken into consideration, when 
~ the Yale half backs, that their work stands out 
‘inently than that of those on other teams because 

superb imerference giventhem. No other eleven gives 
hunters assistance that approaches what the Yale backs 
ave. Yale has had first-class backs always, but it is an 
vitable faet that, with the exception of McClung, they 
havebeen by no means as superior to those of Harvard and 
Princeton as their work would lead the casual observer to 
wie. They have been protected invariably a strong 
sli lime and their way cleared by interference that has put 
Yale head and shoulders above her opponents. Both the 
iss brothers, Laurie and C. D., are ofthe hardest and 
pickiest workers on the field; both of them brilliant ground- 
! ‘both, unfortunately, given to fumbling, and we 
tN hicks on the All America team sure on the catch. 


ob tire UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, has un- 
\ carned the place of full back on the National 
eeven, and closed his football career with a brilliant season. 
Ihe has outpunted every full back on the field, not only in 
shane ‘in the judgment of placing; his catching has 
ier Than all others, save Brewer of Harvard, whose 
iat respect is a remarkably clean one. In run- 

- vii the ball he has more than held his own, though 
ib egies the wonderful record of Butterworth. He 
hires Yeu keeps his wits when the ends are rushing down 
vi Yale discovered in the New York game—and 
vioselier ould make a good safe man to stand before the 

| Ail America team. 


to THAYER, SO FAR AS ACTUAL PUNTING is con- 
ried Gordon of Wesleyan would be the ehoice; but in 
rinning with the ball he would fall below Butterworthb’s 
erige. Tle is a good tackler and a hard player, but not 
uerol the others in all-round value toa team. But- 
Yori really had the best chance to win the place, but 
r three especial reasons: First, because he kicks 
tral ‘ore him, with no side swing, and hence can never 
punter against a lively rush-line; second, because 
sure catch; and third, because he missed many a 
Chiat ~‘tughis side out to the 25-yard line by not allow- 
erst ki vrollover the line as a touch-back. He was by all 
line-bueker of all the men behind the line, and 
tvite fooler and for this reason he goes on to the All 
an invaluable substitute; but the neglect of 
Re thi tly principles of full back-play cost him the 
‘totians has been badly handicapped all the latter 
~ecason by a thigh so lame that his game has been 
iny he has put up since he first made the ’var- 
iis been more pronounced, too, by the failure of 
tery him upon a kick. He has been the choice 
for fi » on the All America team the past two years. 


II BRILLIANT ARRAY OF CANDIDATES for half- 
. is. including King, Brewer, L. and C. D. Bliss, 
ns Lake, Knipe, Camp, and Grey, I have chosen 
their general qualifications, including speed, 
ut critical moments. Neither one of these 
cr had the advantage of clever interference, and 
| ‘herefore stands out as largely the result of indi- 
' '. King’s physique, his speed, and his deadly 
Mh him to-day one of the best, if not indeed the 
k on the field. He has never had an opportunity 
iow much he could do behind good or even pass- 
“ice and a great deal of his time has been spent 
‘here his passing and general play, although 
A: up to the sandae set by McCormick this year. 
and his 155 pounds is solid flesh, that no 
ming down appears todamage. His tackling 
that of any player on the field to-day, and of 
‘© gave a wonderful exhibition in the Thanks- 
“ithe against Yale. His dodging is sharp and 
ae “1 know of any back, unless it is Brewer, 
foot him. 


‘'\S THE DISTINCTION, in his Freshman r, of 
‘ “\| men who have been playing football almost 
th “ons as he has months; but he has well earned 
He is built on slightly different lines from those 
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which McClung, Kiug, and the Bliss brothers have made 
the ideals in the last few years. He does not weigh within 
a few pounds of these—his actual weight is, I believe, 150— 
but he has demonstrated that he can stand as much banging 


‘about as any one of them, and as for grit, he has earned the 


right to be King’s side partner. His work this year was par- 
ticularly noteworthy, because he had not the aid of even such 
indifferent interference as Princeton gave King. His gains 
were made by quickness in starting for the hole, and determi- 
nation once he had reached it. He is catlike in his move- 
ments, and very speedy. As for his catching, no back, not 
even Johnny Poe, who is famed as a sure man under a kick, 
made so good a record this year. No player ever had his 
ability in this direction more severely tested than was Brew- 
er’s in tlre Springfield game against Yale. Time and again he 
successfully caught Butterworth’s punts, and held on to them, 
despite the fact that he was tackled and thrown hard every time 
by Yale’sends. Few people appreciate what it means tostand 
under a kicked ball, with the opposing rushers thundering 
down on you, and with the certain knowledge that you will 
be fiercely tackled, and thrown hard enough to make you see 
stars for five minutes orso. To be successful under such cir- 
cumstances requires coolness and sand. brewer's punting at 
Springfield was not up to his standard, but he can send the 
ball well down the field low and hard. His kicks are diffi- 
cult to handle, as he gets a twist on to them that tests the 
catcher’s ability to the utmost. 


With McCorMIcK AT QUARTER BACK and captaining the 
All America team, I should feel there was nothing to be 
wished for behind the line. His build and his whole style 
of play peculiarly fit him for the position, and no one in 
these advanced days of football has made so much out of it. 
Beecher, of Yale fame, stands in a class by himself, because 
in his day the style of play was different, and it is quite like- 
ly he would have made equally as great a name for himself 
in the last season’s style of. play as he did several years 
ago. Beecher is a born quarter. Just how much a factor 
McCormick was in Yale’s great showing this year few of 
the spectators realized, because his work, with the exception 
of interfering in end runs, was back of the centre, and there- 
fore unseen. No quarter ever proved so effectually how 
much he can do to aid the runner in going through the line, 
and none was ever so clever in getting through the opposing 
line, and that is saying a great deal when one remembers 
Dudley Dean. But Dean was educated in a vastly different 
football school, and though a star, lacked the training of 
McCormick. As a line-bucker McCormick made a reputa- 
tion for himself last year when playing full back, and as a 
tackler only King and Poe excel him. With, therefore, 
all four men back of the line sure tacklers, two of them mar- 
vellously so, both half backs speedy and gritty, one of them 
and the full back the safest punters on the field and both 
sure catchers, and all four ground-gainers, the All America 
team would be as strong in these positions as it would be 
possible to make it. 


FOR SUBSTITUTE BACKS there is no end of the most dash- 
ing material. If McCormick should be injured, King could 
readily fill his place, while L. Bliss went in at half, and 
another call on the side lines would bring out Osgood of 
Cornell, whose ground-gaining against Harvard at Spring- 
field was as brilliant as anything seen during the season. 
That he was entirely unaided adds the more to the merit of 
the performance. This was the only game Cornell played 
against a team calculated to test the mettle of her men, or 
we should have had an opportunity of becoming better 
acquainted with Osgood’s work. In the games Cornell did 
play his ground-gaining was a feature, and next year, as a 
member of the University of Pennsylvania team, he will have 
a chance of showing just what he can do. 

Butterworth could be used in case Thayer was laid up, 
and if the team happened to be making a stand in the last 
ditch, he, if any man could, would get through the opposing 
line for the desired gains. 

Lake’s work as a ground- gainer has not shown up this 
year so much as last; he was laid off for quite a time, while 
in the Springfield game he was used up close to the line 
with good results. He would be an invaluable addition toa 
team as an interferer or to carry the ball. He is very strong, 
though not so active on his feet or as quick to take advan- 
tage of an opening as King, Brewer, Bliss, or Poe. 


JOHNNY Pork SHARES THE TACKLING HONORS with King 
and McCormick, and as a matter of fact excels them both in 
bringing the runner down in his tracks; added to this he is 
as sure a catch as there is on the field, and came within one 
of equalling Brewer's clean record. He runs rapidly and 
dodges cleverly, and if he only had a little more weight, 
would stand at the head of the half-back class. As it is, he 
manages to squirm through some very small holes, and he 
plays for all he is worth from beginning to the end. 

Two other half backs, Knipe and Camp, both of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, are deserving of especial mention in 
looking over the All America eleven candidates. It is only 
because of the exceptional number of stars that they are not 
to be found on the side lines when the national team trots 
out. Camp is a veteran whose work has done much to pile 
up the University of Pennsylvania’s score against its op- 
ponents, and this season he has easily won the cup offered by 
his eleven to the player making the greatest number of 
points in the season. Knipe is a new man, but his work 
this season stamps him as one who will end next year with 
a reputation. He has speed and weight, and is a hard man 
to stop short of his gain. ) 


IN THE LINE THE COACH WOULD BE even more puzzled in 
making a choice of tackles than he was in selecting the 
backs. Wallis, Winter, Newell, and Upton are four as 
clever tackles as we are likely to see on the field for many 
a day, and there is very little difference in favor of any one 
of them. Newell has been chosen for the same reason that 
placed him on the All America eleven last year and the 
year before—his great strength, and the skill with which he 
uses it on the opponent’s attacks. There is a shade’s differ- 
ence in breaking through in favor of Winter, but in block- 
ing and in tackling the shade’s difference is on Newell’s 
side. The eleven would be quite as strong with either one 
of them playing, for Wallis would fill Winter’s place as a 
ground-gainer. 

Wallis is, without doubt, the headiest tackle in the -coun- 
try; his breaking-through is as good as Winter's, his block- 
ing about equal to Newell’s, and his eye is never off the 
ball. Last year he was crippled, and could not do himself 
justice, but he has more than squared accounts with this 
season’s work, and become a ground-gainer into the bargain. 

Joe Upton is very little inferior to any one of these three, 
as he plainly showed at Springfield. 


HINKEY AND HALLOWELL TAKE THE ENDS by steady, ex- 
perienced work throughout the season, and two better men 
have never played football. Both are extremely fast in going 
down the field on a kick, and it would be perfect inter- 
ference indeed that either one of them could not break up. 
To watch Hinkey through a game is of itself a revelation 
of just how valuable an end rusher can be to his team. He 
seems to know by instinct where the ball is going, and he is 
always in the right place. Only once have I ever seen him 
fooled, and that was at Springtield, when Upton made his 
twenty-yard run on one of Harvard's new plays. Ilis tack- 
ling is sure and hard, and he is one of the most difficult men 
on the field to block off; he has no equal in that particular, 
unless it is Donnelly, who played end on Princeton’s ‘89 team. 

Last year Hallowell played in for the tackle that Newell 
might help out the centre men, and his end play did not 
show up. This year he was able to look after his own po- 
sition, and he did it so well that his game was the most brill- 
jant on the field at Springfield. He is a heady player, like 
Wallis, and makes no mistakes. 


ScnorFr, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANTA, would 
be a valuable siibstitute in case either of these retired from 
the game. Ile has always been a first-class player, but this 
year his game against Princeton and, so long as his knee per- 
mitted him to play, against Yale was brilliant to a degree. 
I am not forgetting Trenchard of Princeton, nor Van Leu- 
ven of Amherst. The former has played a good steady 
game all the season, while against Yale he had spasms of 
play that even outshone Hinkey. He would be the choice 
of some fora substitute end on the national team over Sechoff: 
but I should prefer the latter, because of his greater weight 
and his longer experience. Van Leuven has made a repu- 
tation wherever Amherst has played —his ground-gaining 
being remarkable against the strongest teams in New Eng- 
Jand, including Harvard. 


Lewis OF HARVARD GETS THE PLACE as céntre on the 
All America team for his greater ability as a tackler along 
the line. Ilis game at Springfield opposite Stillman Show ed 
that even against a man outweighing him by nearly thirty 
pounds he could get into nearly every play, and make his 
presence felt. His activity was astonishing, and he was often 
through on the runner as soon as the tackles. That this was 
not due to any weakness on Stillman’s part was proved by the 
fact that the latter broke about even with Adams in the Penn- 
sylvania game, and went through Balliet for a blocked kick 
and touch-down in the Princeton game. Balliet has plaved 
a good game all the season, and, like Lewis, though not to 
such an extent, gets into the plays; if he had not permitted 
Stullman to get through him, he would have been second 
choice on the national team. Adams is the same steady cen- 
tre he has always been; he is not so lively as the other two, 
but as a snap back he has no superior. 


WITH TWO SUCH AGGRESSIVE, ACTIVE GUARDS as Wheeler 
and Waters flanking Lewis, it would be a lively centre in- 
deed, and one that nothing short of a stone wall could stop. 
The breaking through of both Wheeler and Waters is of the 
highest order, while on the defensive, the first on Thanks- 
giving day and the second at Springtield, proved they wer 
strong on their legs, though Waters is not so good on defen 
sive as Wheeler nor as Mackie. Both, however, are sure 
and hard tacklers and determined ground - gainers, and 
Waters could be used at tackle if the occasion arose. 

With Newton, Mackie, and Adams on the side lines there 
would be danger. of a weak spot in the centre by injury. 
With the make-up of this year’s All America team, MeCor- 
mick, whom I consider best fitted to captain it, would have 
no fear of weakness at any point, for he would have practi- 
cally two men for every position. 


Tue NEW YorkK Yacut CoMMI’TTEE is to be con- 
gratulated. It has satisfied Lord Dunraven’s demand that 
‘*should the cup come into the custody of the British yacht 
club it shall be held subject to challenge under precisely 
similar terms as those contained in this challenge,” and it 
has soothed the ancient mariners of the club, who still cling 
to that new deed of gift, by inserting the proviso that the 
British yacht club ‘‘ shall not refuse any challenge according 
to the conditions laid down in the deed of 1887.” 

The committee has had a difficult course to navigate, but 
has handled the tiller admirably. The new deed of gift has 
been practically declared a failure, and the obnoxious dl- 
mension clause, Which has been criticised in this department, 
withdrawn. The challenge, as it comes now, is founded on 
a sportsmanlike basis creditable to both English and Ameri 
can yachtsmen. The only matter of regret is the ‘‘ sop 
thrown to the ancient mariners by the clause referring to 
the ’87 deed. It only prolongs the inevitable day when that 
deed must be pitched overboard and forgotten. : 

It looks now (though at this writing the N.Y.Y.C. has 
not acted officially on the challenge) as if the long-delayed 
race for the America’s Cup would come off next September, 
and for that there is much to be thankful. 


THE COMING YEAR PROMISES WELL for international sport. 
In addition to a yacht-race for the America’s Cup, there is a 
prospect of a polo team coming over from England. Mr. 
Foxhall Keene, when he sails for Liverpool on the 16th of 
this month, will carry a letter from the Polo Association 
authorizing him to arrauge for a series of matches between 
British and American polo teams to be played in this country. 
It is quite likely that the World’s Fair, and a desire to 
learn how much we have advanced in the game, will bring 
the Englishmen over. If a team docs come, it should be 
provided that a return match be played in England a year 
or two later. We owethe Englishmen a visit, and a season's 
play abroad would do our players inestimable good, 


THE TENDENCY TO ELECT GRADUATE captains of college 
teams appears to be growing. Just now the most prominent 
names considered for the captaincy of the Yale, Harvard, 
and Princeton football elevens will graduate before the next 


season begins. .It is a tendency that should be discouraged. . 


It is bad enough to have graduate players on a team, but the 
example of a graduate captain is most unwholesome for the 
future of college sport. None but dona fide graduates should 
be permi‘ted to play on ’varsity teams; and graduates from 
other colleges should not be eligible. ‘The day is coming 
when such a ruling will exist. In the mean time the alumuz 
should use all their influence against the election of graduate 
captains. 

There are football matters of the other colleges that space 
does not permit handling this week. The growth of the 
game among the Western and Southern colleges has been 
remarkable, while the improvement in play of what are 
known as the smaller colleges has more than kept pace with 
the larger ones. CaspaR W. WHITNEY. 
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